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YOU  SAID  IT 


From  the  Eastern  Front 

Harvard  University 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
PURPLE  PARROT  STAFF 

CONGRATULATIONS  ON  YOUR 
FIRST  ISSUE  IT'S  TOPS  BEST  OF 
LUCK  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR 

CHARLES  BARBER 


Yale  Station 

New  Haven.  Connecticut 

Dear   Editor:    Several   gentlemen  here 

join  me  in  complimenting  the  Pahkot  on 

its  October  issue.  Quite  a  good  job  of  lit, 

art,  and  layout. 

I  understand  some  of  them  are  chipping 
in  to  buy  that  fur  coat  of  Mike  Murnig- 
han's — that  is,  if  Mike  comes  with  it. 
Yours, 
George  Paddock 


L939 


I.  Q.  Queer 

October  35, 
Purple  Parrot  Psychiatry  Depot 
Lint  Admonition  Bldg. 
Norwestern  Universal 
Evanstown  Illinois 

Being  of  questionable  character  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  swsmp  ghost  I  do 
hereby  make  application  for  the  ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE  pencil  you  offered  in 
last  month's  Parrot.  Enclosed  you  will 
find,  no  doubt,  the  emasculated  box  top 
required  by  the  rules  committee. 

Please  send  me  my  pencil  very  soon 
because  how  can  I  finish  the  I.Q.  test  to 
my  complete  befuddlement  if  the  one  I 
used  first  hasn't  any  lead? 

Yours  very  truly, 
Frank  J.  Novak,  III 


A  BOX  OF  LIFE 
SAVERS  FOR 

THE  BEST 
WISECRACK! 


What  is  the  best  joke 
that  you  heard  on  the 
campus  this  week?  For 
the  best  line  submitted 
each  month,  there  will 
be  a  free  award  of  an 
attractive  cellophane- 
wrapped  assortment  of 
all  the  Life  Saver  Fla- 
vors. Jokes  will  be 
judged  by  the  editors 
of  this  publication. 


At  breath  that's  tainted  with  cheroots. 
Fair  maiden.s  oft  turn  up  their  snoots. 

Make  sure  your  breath  does  not  offend — 
Try  Wint-0-(;reen  Life  Savers,  friend. 


Martha  Replies 

October  27,  1939 
Dear  Editors:  Mother  has  just  sent  me 


NOTICE 

AFTER  CAREFUL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE 
INNER  MARGIN  AND  TYPE  OF  MATERIAL 
WE  HAVE  SEWN  THIS  VOLUME  BY  HAND 
SO  IT  CAN  BE  MORE  EASILY  OPENED 
AND  READ. 


RCHESTRA 

an  EXCELIE1\T 
PRESENTATION 


COVER 


Leica    photo    by    Hal    Davidson, 

Purple  Parrot  photo  editor.  Clothes 
by  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  and  Co., 
.  Chicago.  Posed  by  Mary  Lou  Coo- 
per, Alpha  Phi;  Norma  Jordan,  Pi 
Beta  Phi;  and  Shirley  Fairbum, 
Gamma  Phi  Beta  in  the  Parrot's 
new  Crosley  staff  car.  And  finally, 
the  uniform:  Wes  Brown,  N.U.  '32 
and  present  wrestling  coach. 


n:  Saturday  nights  $3.50 
per  person,  all  evening;  other 
nights  $2.50  per  person  .  .  . 
after  10  p.m.  $2.00.  Sunday 
afternoon  Tea  Dancing  $1.50. 
No  Cover  Charge  at  any  time. 
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-tobacco's  better  than  ever! 

. .  .  and  Liickies  always  take  the 

better  grades!" savsi  Rav  ()glesl>v, 

tobacco  auctioneer 


Q.  WHY  HAVE  TOBACCO  CROPS  BEEN  BETTER? 

A.  Because,  even  though  cnips  vai\  with  wcalhi 
conditions,  Uncle  Sam"s  new  metliods  ot  ini|irii\ 
ing  soil,  seed  and  plant-food  have  done  a  fine  j 
Q.  Do  Luckies  buy  this  better  tobacco? 
A.   Yes,  indeed — independent  experts    like    Ray 
Oglesby  tell  you  that  Luckies  always  have  bought 
the  choicer  grades  of  each  crop.   In   fact,  that's 
why  Mr.  Oglesby  has  smoked  Luckies  for  1 1  years. 
Q.  Do  other  tobacco  experts  prefer  Luckies.  too? 
A.  Among  these  skilled  auctioneers,  buyers  and 
warehousemen,  Luckies  are  the  2-to-l  favorite. 
Tn  Luckies  a  week.  Youll  find  them  easy  on  your 
throat,  for  the  "Toasting""  process  takes  out  cer- 
tain harsh  irritants  found  in  all  tobacco.  You'll  also 
know   why.  .  .WITH   MEN   WHO    KNOW   TOBACCO 
BEST— IT'S  LUCKIES  2  TO  1 


Have  you 
tried  a 


bUfiKY 


lately? 
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Harvard  University 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
PURPLE  PARROT  STAFF 

CONGRATULATIONS  ON  YOUR 
FIRST  ISSUE  IT'S  TOPS  BEST  OF 
LUCK  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR 

CHARLES  BARBER 


Yale  Station 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Dear   Editor:    Several   gentlemen  here 
join  me  in  complimenting  the  Parrot  on 
its  October  issue.  Quite  a  good  job  of  lit, 
art,  and  layout. 

I  understand  some  of  them  are  chipping 
in  to  buy  that  fur  coat  of  Mike  Murnig- 
han's — that  is,  if  Mike  comes  with  it. 
Yours, 
George  Paddock 


I.  <p.  Queer 

October  35,  L939 
Purple  Parrot  Psychiatry  Depot 
Lint  Admonition  Bldg. 
Norwestern  Universal 
Evanstown  Illinois 

Being  of  questionable  character  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  swamp  ghost  I  (Jo 
hereby  make  application  for  the  ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE  pencil  you  offered  in 
last  month's  Parrot.  Enclosed  you  will 
find,  no  doubt,  the  emasculated  box  top 
required  by  the  rules  committee. 

Please  send  me  my  pencil  very  soon 
because  how  can  I  finish  the  I.Q.  te.st  to 
my  complete  befuddlement  if  the  one  I 
used  first  hasn't  any  lead? 

Yours  very  truly, 
Frank  J.  Novak,  III 

Martha  Replies 

October  27,  1939 
Dear  Editors:  Mother  has  just  sent  me 
the  first  issue  of  the  Parrot,  and  I  think 
it's  swell:  This  is  not  because  of  the 
mention  of  me — but  because  year  by 
year  in  every  way  the  Parrot  gets  better 
and  better.  .  .  .  Everyone  must  be  doing 
a  grand  job  and  working  together  beauti- 
fully.   .    .    . 

TeU  Bob  Cowan  his  drawing  gets  better 
every  season.  .  .  .  Bobette  Kobey  (Cohen) 
says  hello  to  everyone,  by  the  way. 

As  always  with  best  wishes, 
Martha  Swigart,  '40 
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THINGS  TO  DO 


November  8-14  —  Owen  Lattimore, 
China-expert,  will  open  the  door  to 
China  for  us  in  the  annual  Harris 
Lecture  Series. 

November  10 — The  Sophomore  Scan- 
dals. Rumor  has  it  that  a  good 
dance  is  on  at  Patten  Gym.  Better 
check  up! 

November  11  —  Armistice  day  is  the 
day  for  peace,  but  with  the  Purdue 
Boilermakers  invading  Dyche,  we 
have  our  doubts. 

November  15,  16,  17  —  Northwestern 
University  Theatre  presents  "Pel- 
leas  and  Melisande,"  an  immor- 
tal love  story  ably  produced. 

November  17  —  The  Purple  Pabrot 
Presentation  Ball!  The  winners  of 
the  New  Orleans  Popularity  Con- 
test and  the  whole  staff  of  Purple 
Parrot  will  be  present  at  the  Drake. 
Formal. — Wayne   King   presiding. 

November  18 — The  Wildcats  battle  the 
Fightin'  Irish  (?)  at  South  Bend. 
Go  along  to  offer  a  little  moral 
support. 

November  22  —  Thanksgiving  recess 
begins  at  6  p.m.  Need  more  be 
said? 

November  25 — Iowa  comes  to  town; 
N.  U.  goes  to  town — could  be  .  .  . 

November  27 — Classes  resume  at  8:30, 
but  remember  that  Christmas  is 
coming  in  just  three  weeks — unless 
they've   changed  that  too. 

November  30 — Thanksgiving  is  over. 
Return  to  reality  with  Frederick 
Schuman  (Hillel  Foundation  Lec- 
ture). He  sees  "Europe  in  the 
Shadows." 

December  1 — The  Navy  Ball!  If  you 
know  a  uniform — hang  onto  it. 

December  5,  6,  7 — A  guest  production 
by  Orchesis,  Agnes  Jones  directing. 

December  6,  7,  8 — All  University  Vo- 
cational Conference. 

December  9  —  Football  Dinner  for 
players,  Chicago  Alum  Association, 
and  prospective  footballers  for  the 
Wildcat  ranks. 

December  11 — Christmas  Purple  Par- 
rot comes  out. 
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THERE'S  A 

BIG 

DIFFERENCE  IN 
STERLING,  TOO 


Today  .  .  .  Wallace  Silversmiths  add 
craftsman  ingenuity,  inventiveness  and 
handwork  to  give 


.  .  .  The  newest  thing  in  silver  .  .  .  full- 
formed  scrolls  ...  a  sculptured  hand- 
wrought  quality  that  never  will  be  com- 
monplace. There  is  no  extra  cost  for 
this  extra  quality  in  Wallace  Sterling. 
The  new  "Great  Master"  patterns  ...  as 
shown  . . .  are  now  on  display  at  the 
best  stores  . . .  write  for  free  brochures. 


DATE 

ARE  DIFFERENT 

TODAY 

...But  what  did  Debonair  Charley  say 
...when  the  Gibson  Girl  puckered  her 
lips?... Of  course  those  mustache  twist- 
ers were  a  handicap. ..but  the  horse 
knew  the  way  home... 


WALLINGFORD     •     CONNECTICUT 


NOVEMBER,    1939 


HOW  HE 

MARRIED  HER 

WITHOUT  A  SCENT! 


AL'S  NEW  CAR  won  Peg's  fancy, 
but  his  new  pipe  got  her  nanny- 
it  smcUed  fierce!  So  on  went  her 
roller  skates  to  head  for  home. 
Wait!     Here's    the    postman! 


TUNE  IN-Sir  Walter  Raleigh  "Dog  House.''  Etery' 
Tuesday  night,  NBC  Red  Network. 


"The  Daily  Honor  roll  continues  to 
grow.  Sororities  and  open  houses  join 
hands  with  fraternities  in  this  move- 
ment  to   outlaw  coalitions." — Daily   N. 

Frankel-Y  Speaking? 

"Lu.xembourg  border  guards,  who  are 
unarmed,  were  ordered  to  wear  white 
French  and  German  soldiers." — Chicago 
Herald  American 

The  latest  Paris  creation? 


DEPARTMENT   OF   GIVE    A    SIGH 
FOR  THE  GOOD  OL'  DAYS 

Division  of  Football 

NO  BULLETS 
FOR  OKLAHOMA 

(headline) 
"You  can't  block  with  newspaper  clip- 
pings," .  .  .  Lynn  Waldorf  remarked. 

"Willie's  ...  a  scrapper  through  and 
through;  a  diet  of  good  fairy  food  should 
put  him  in  his  best  fighting  trim  for  the 
haughty  lUini." 


DON'T  BLAME  ADOLF  FOR  GET- 
TING EXCITED,  YOU  WOULD  TOO  IF 
YOU  HAD  FRANCE  IN  YOUR  PANTS. 


"Hair,  for  example.  What  good  is  it, 
except  as  a  germ-catcher?" — Chicago 
Daily  News 

Well,  we  found  it  pretty  essential  in 
woman  catching  too. 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  BIGGER  AND  HOTTER 
HOUSE  PARTIES 

"Red     lights     and     white     lights     and 

SIRENS.     The  Delt  house  was  on  fire!" 

—Daily  N 

"Petty  himself  will  be  the  door  prize." 
—Daily   N 
With  Christmas  wrappings? 


"The  name  of  it  is  'Sookie.'  and  .  .  . 
he  sings  it  and  accompanies  himself  on 
his  torrid  trumpet." — Purple  Parrot 

A  pretty  neat  trick  if  you  can  do  it,  but 
we  doubt  it. 

«  a  # 

WE  SEE  WHERE  SOME  EMBRYONIC 
SOCIOLOGIST  DEFINED  A  NAZI  AS  A 
GERMAN.  WE  MUCH  PREFER  THE 
DEFINITION  OF  A  NAZI:  YOU  ARE  A 
IF  YOU  TRY  TO  BE  NEUTRAL  ABOUT 
THE 


JUNIORS . . . 

The  Syllabus  managers  re- 
quest    your     attention     to 
have  your  Junior  pictures 
made  NOW 

Call  for  Your  Appointment 
Today 


Eugene  L.  Ray 

""IS orthwestern' s  Official 
Photographer" 


1606  Chicago  Ave. 
UNI.  2238 


"PRINTERS 

to  the 
PURPLE" 

KRUSE  BROTHERS 

527  Dempster  Street 
Evanston,  111. 

Phone  Greenleaf  1780 
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Some  stooge  (we  think  it  was  a 
Daily  spy)  dropped  down  in  the  of- 
fice the  other  day  and  passed  out 
lollipops  to  the  staff.  Following  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  we  peeled  off 
the  wrappers  and  set  to  work.  Dick 
Trenbeth  stuck  his  head  in  the  door 
and  let  out  one  loud  guffaw.  We  can't 
decide  if  he  was  unhappy  because 
they  were  all  in  use,  or  whether  he 
was  just  making  suckers  out  of  us. 


We  don't  believe  in  signs,  ghosts, 
or  Fate,  but  the  curious  juxtaposi- 
tion of  street  signs  opposite  U.H.  sent 
gentle  quivers  down  our  back.  The 
v/ords  "University"  (of)  "Chicago" 
gleam  down  on  N.U.'s  busiest  thor- 
oughfare. We  can  just  hear  the  sar- 
donic "heh,  heh"  from  our  south 
shore  sister. 

On  this  same  jaunt,  for  it  was  a 
fine  day  and  we  were  in  a  social 
turn  of  mind,  we  stopped  to  watch 
the  working  class  tear  up  Sheridan 
road.  One  gentleman  singled  him- 
self out  for  attention  by  his  fascinat- 
ing process  of  scooping  up  one  brick 
at  a  time  and  casting  it  aside.  Down 
would  go  his  shovel  and  up  it  would 
come  with  one  brick.  While  we  usu- 
-ally  hesitate  to  pry  into  other  peo- 
ple's affairs,  we  couldn't  resist  in- 
quiring whether  it  wouldn't  be  just 
as  efficient  and  faster  if  he  would 
lay  down  his  shovel  and  pick  up  the 
loose  bricks  in  his  hand.  He  muttered 


something  about  damned  Re- 
publicans, so  we  didn't  press 
our  point. 


Having  nothing  better  to  do  during 
one  lecture  period  (a  fraternity 
brother  having  borrowed  our  New 
Yorker)  we  compiled  the  following 
statistics:  Our  professor  paused  at 
the  rate  of  11.6  pauses  per  minute 
for  a  period  of  2.0524  seconds  per 
pause.  This  makes  a  total  of  23.80784 
seconds  per  minute, — 1190.392  sec- 
onds or  19.839867;,  minutes  per  peri- 
od, that  we  watched  his  open  mouth 
while  no  sound  was  being  emitted. 
There  were  seven  flies  in  the  room. 
Only  two  persons,  the  boy  and  girl 
with  our  New  Yorker,  smiled  all  pe- 
riod. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  students 
who  gripe  so  much  about  long  as- 
signments would  not  be  so  vociferous 
if  they  should  first  hear  Clark 
Kuebler's  account  of  his  first  sem- 
inar. When  the  assignments  for  the 
first  paper  had  been  handed  out, 
Clark  noticed  that  his  references 
were  all  in  Swedish.  Timidly  he  ap- 
proached the  prof  after  class.  "Pro- 
fessor," he  said,  "all  my  references 
are  in  Swedish  and  I  don't  know  a 
v/ord  of  the  language."  "All  right," 
growled  back  the  prof,  "I'll  give  you 
an  extra  two  weeks." 

We  always  thought  that  the  North 
Shore  gendarmes  had  no  sense  of 
romantic  propriety,  but  we  were 
somewhat  shaken  in  this  belief  after 
hearing  a  nearly  incredible  story 
from  one  of  our  friends  the  other 
day.  It  seems  that  this  fellow,  who 
incidentally  boasts  a  by-line  column 
every  Thursday  in  the  Daily,  was 
parking  one  evening  with  his  lady 
love  in  a  little  cranny  somewhere 
in  Wilmette.  Suddenly,  however, 
their  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  a  squad  car  which  had  syco- 
phantically  crept  up  behind  them. 
Slightly  embarrassed,  our  friend 
was    starting    his    motor    when    the 


cop,  a  blonde  young  giant  with  smil- 
ing countenance,  spoke  to  him  in 
this  wise: 

"I  don't  mind,  fellow,  because  I'm 
in  love  myself — but  sometimes  the 
neighbors  object.  So  why  don't  you 
go  over  to  the  park — it's  a  swell  spot 
and  I  won't  bother  you  there." 

Which  so  amazed  our  friend  that 
he  drove  directly  to  the  south  quads, 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
only   1:15. 

A  VOTE  of  commendation  for  pres- 
ence of  mind  in  overwhelmingly  un- 
nerving circumstances  should  un- 
doubtedly be  proffered  to  the  young 
man  who  called  at  Willard  Hall  the 
other  Saturday  night  for  Jean  Roe. 
In  a  short  time  a  child  about  twelve 
years  old,  in  one  of  the  shorter  skirts 
of  the  season  and  followed  by  half 
of  the  giggling  inmates  of  Willard, 
walked  up  and  presented  him  a  note: 
Dear  Roger, 

So  sorry  but  I 
won't  be  able  to  go 
out  with  you  tonight 
as  I  am  in  bed  with 
a  bad  cold.  Would 
you  mind  taking  out 
yny  roommate  in- 
=^  stead? 

(Signed)  Jean  Roe 

Things  still  weren't  too  bad  until 
he  discovered  that  this  same  infant 
prodigy  was  the  roommate  he  was 
expected  to  escort.  That  was  one 
way  to  make  the  Good  Samaritan 
society  but  hardly  conducive  to  liv- 
ing in  peace  in  a  fraternity  house. 
But  the  knight  errant  was  saved 
from  any  commitments  by  the  mer- 
ciful entrance  of  Miss  Roe.  Jean 
Babcock,  who  had  recently  turned 
seventeen,  then  took  off  her  bow  and 
trotted  over  to  the  movies  with  her 
fellow  conspirators.  She  got  in  for 
a  dime,  remembering  in  time  to  put 
out  her  cigarette. 

The     latest     addition     to     campus 

personalities  is  "Crosley  Pete,"  the 
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"  'To  EVE,  THE  FAIREST  Nerissa  of  all — Richard  Mans- 
field';  'To  Eve  Cook,  sincerely,  E.  H.  Sothern';  'Love 
to  Eve,  Ellen  Terry' ;  'God  Bless  Harry  and  fill  up  the 
house — Emily  Ward  Bellew',"  Orla  stopped  reading 
and  looked  up  from  the  big  scrap  book.  "Why  did 
Emily  Ward  Bellew  write  that  in  your  book?" 

Eve  Cook  looked  at  her  grand-niece  a  moment,  and 
then  took  the  book  in  her  hands.  Looking  reverently 
at  the  photograph  of  the  great  actress,  she  said,  "Oh, 
I  don't  know,  dear,   Emily  always  said  that." 

She  hesitated  a  moment  and  quickly  turning  the 
page,  she  pointed  to  a  man  in  a  heroic  pose,  "Look, 
dear,  Robert  Mantell  called  me  'fascinating  Eve.' — 
Isn't  this  a  grand  picture  of  him  as  lago?" 

"Auntie,"  Orla  was  impatient,  "you  haven't  an- 
swered my  question.  Why  did  Emily  Ward  Bellew 
write  that?" 

"Why  do  you  want  to  know,  Orla?" 

"It's  just  that  mother  used  to  tell  me  about  her,  and 
I  have  always  wanted  to  act  as  she  did.  I  guess  she's 
my  idol.  I  want  to  know  all  about  her — and  about 
Harry." 

Eve  rose  with  an  effort  and  walked  to  the  window. 
She  noticed  how  crowded  Seventy-fifth  street  was. 
Millions  of  lights  twinkled,  automobiles  and  trucks 
struggled  towards  Broadway.  Everything  was  alive 
down  there,  vital  and  moving,  different  from  the  sha- 
dows of  dead  actors  that  seemed  to  fill  the  room.  She 
turned  to  Orla  who  was  sitting  quietly  on  the  floor 
with  the  scrap  book  in  her  lap. 

"When  you  first  decided  to  go  on  the  stage  you  asked 
me  for  advice.    Do  you  remember?" 

"Yes,  Aunt  Eve,  I  felt  you  were  the  one  person  to 
guide  me.  But  you  said  if  I  had  talent  and  a  real  de- 
sire to  be  great,  I  didn't  need  advice  from  an  old 
lady." 

"Well,  Orla,  I  meant  it  then.  But  since  you're  in- 
terested in  Emily,  there  is  something  I  must  tell  you 
— the  story  of  Emily  Ward  Bellew.  You  may  think 
it's  a  bit  melodramatic,  and  maybe  a  little  pointless, 
but  you  have  a  lot  of  talent  and  I  want  you  always  to 
have  it."  Eve  came  back  to  her  chair  and  looked 
thoughtfully  down  at  her  niece.  Orla,  on  the  floor, 
reached  for  her  hand. 

■'Please  tell  me.    I'll  understand." 

"Back  in  the  nineties  Emily  and  I  were  playing  in 
the  same  company.  Those  were  the  days  when  a 
repertory  company  could  play  season  after  season  on 
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Broadway.  Our  audiences  knew  us,  we  knew  them, 
and  there  was  a  real  spirit  of  friendship  and  con- 
genialty.  There  was  no  actual  star  in  the  company, 
but  Emily  was  the  best  actress  and,  naturally,  played 
the  leading  roles.  She  had  no  background,  theatrical 
or  otherwise.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  mill  worker 
from  Patterson.  Where  she  derived  her  ability  and 
intelligence  in  portraying  Shakespearean  heroines,  no 
one  knew.  Off-stage  she  was  rather  ordinary  but  in 
costume  and  in  front  of  an  audience,  she  was  a  queen. 

"I  first  saw  her  in  Packard's  agency — we  got  our 
first  jobs  there  together.  I  can  remember  the  way  she 
threw  back  her  head  and  laughed  at  the  secretary. 
Emily  had  just  remarked  that  she  had  been  in  a 
music  hall  show,  but  that  she  was  really  a  Shake- 
spearean actress.  I'll  have  to  admit  that  with  her  low- 
cut  flashy  dress,  her  coarse  laugh,  and  that  cigarette 
dangling  from  her  painted  lips,  she  didn't  give  the 
appearance  of  a  potential  Portia  or  Juliet.  In  fact,  I 
was  rather  shocked.  Not  many  women,  even  ac- 
tresses, smoked  in  those  days — at  least,  not  in  public. 

"Well,  Emily  got  a  job  with  Clarence  Allen's  com- 
pany at  the  Lyceum  and  I  managed  to  get  in  the 
same  company.  We  would  put  on  several  classics  - 
and  then  slip  in  a  new  play.  It  was  a  good  system,  ^i 
but  it  was  soon  changed — Emily  liked  nothing  but 
Shakespeare.  You  see,  within  a  few  weeks  Emily  had 
literally  taken  charge  of  the  company.  She  was  beau- 
tiful in  a  cheap  sort  of  way,  but  on  the  stage  she  had 
little  mannerisms,  a  way  of  carrying  herself  that  gave 
you  the  impression  you  were  seeing  Queen  Alexandra 
herself.  Oh,  she  could  be  boisterous,  too!  Orla,  dear, 
you  should  have  seen  her  in  the  'Taming  of  the  Shrew' ! 
I  played  Bianca,  and  I  can  tell  you  quite  frankly  that 
I  dreaded  every  performance  of  that  piece.  I  never 
came  off  without  at  least  one  bruise.  Emily  was 
grand  to  me  off  stage,  though,  and  after  a  while  we 
became  such  close  friends  that  we  decided  to  room 
together.  I'll  never  forget  the  nights  that  I  waited  up 
for  her.  It  seemed  that  she  went  with  every  man  in 
New  York.  She  drank  a  good  deal  in  those  days — al- 
ways gin.  I  kept  telling  her  that  if  she  had  to  drink, 
she  might  as  well  drink  good  liquor,  but  she  always 
said  that  what  was  good  enough  for  her  mother  was 
fine  for  her. 

"It's  rather  hard  to  describe  Emily.  Her  photo- 
graphs are  only  bare  outlines,  for  she  was  colorful, 
you  might  say  dazzling.  She  had  huge  black  eyes  and 
a  mass  of  straight  brown  hair.  Her  nose  and  mouth 
were  a  little  large,  but  she  was  tall  and  you  just  didn't 
notice  these  coarse  features.  Still,  Emily  had  more 
than  beauty — she  glowed.  There  was  a  kind  of  brilliant 
white  flame  inside  her  that  touched  everyone  that  came 
too  near.  It  seemed  to  draw  all  of  the  male  moths  \. 
from  the  Battery  to  the  Bronx.  The  one  thing  Emily 
dreaded  was  playing  to  a  small  house.  I  guess  we 
all  have  little  charms  or  prayers  we  use  when  we're 
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playing,  and  Emily  never  made  a  first  en- 
trance without  saying,  'Dear  God,  fill  up  the 
house.'  And  God  usually  did  when  Emily  was 
in  the  cast. 

"We'd  been  playing  at  the  Lyceum  for  sev- 
eral seasons  when  Harry  came.  It  was  a  few 
days  before  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  we 
were  preparing  to  open  in  'Twelfth  Night.' 
Unfortunately,  our  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek 
was  taken  ill.  It  looked  as  though  we  would 
have  to  open  with  another  play,  but  some 
member  of  the  company  remembered  a  good 
English  actor  who  had  just  arrived  in  town 
and  was  doing  the  rounds.  Englishmen  are 
always  safe  in  a  pinch,  so  we  called  him  in. 
That  afternoon  he  inconspicuously  entered  the 
theatre  during  a  rehearsal.  No  one  noticed 
him  at  first,  because  Emily  was  in  the  midst 
of  an  emotional  tempest  about  someone's 
missing  a  cue.  When  Emily  ranted,  we  just  let 
her  have  the  center  of  the  stage  until  she 
cooled  off.  The  inevitable  calm  seemed  to  be 
about  five  minutes  away,  but  suddenly  she 
stopped.  There  was  silence  for  a  moment  as 
Emily  caught  sight  of  the  little  man  in  the 
empty  theater.  Then,  with  a  magnificent  ges- 
ture, she  pointed  to  the  Englishman  who  had 
been  standing  patiently  in  the  aisle. 

■'  'There  is  our  Sir  Andrew,'  she  cried  in  her  best 
'Lady  Macbeth'  voice. 

"Ill  at  ease,  Harry  glanced  over  his  shoulder  to  see 
who  was  important  enough  to  be  the  object  of  the  great 
Ward's  attention.  Seeing  no  one  else  particularly  quali- 
fied, he  guessed  it  was  himself.    Quietly,  he  said, 

''  'I  am  Harry  Bellew.' 

"  'Not  the  son  of  Lloyd  Bellew?'  Emily  was  de- 
lighted. The  Bellews  were  a  famous  old  English  stage 
family,  and  Emily  wasn't  the  only  one  who  was 
pleased  to  have  that  name  in  the  company.  Harry 
wasn't  exactly  a  Romeo,  but  he  turned  out  to  be  ex- 
cellent in  the  comic  roles.  A  little  mousy  man  with 
gray  hair  and  a  neat  mustache,  he  didn't  make  an 
impression  at  first;  but,  like  Emily,  once  in  a  part 
and  on  the  stage,  he  was  a  different  person. 

"What  happened  after  he  came  happened  very 
suddenly.  In  fact  we'd  been  playing  only  a  month 
when  a  change  came  over  Emily.  She  began  to  be 
more  considerate  of  the  rest  of  us,  she  no  longer  had 
tantrums,  and,  strangest  of  all,  she  refused  to  go  out 
with  the  men  that  crowded  the  green-room  after  a 
performance.  I  never  realized  what  it  was  until  one 
night  before  one  of  Emily's  first  entrances.  We  were 
standing  in  the  wings  watching  Harry  as  Touchstone 
making  the  house  roar,  and  Emily,  instead  of  mut- 
tering her  usual  little  prayer,   kept  her   eyes   on  the 


u7y  kept  her  eyes  on  the  stage,  and  in  a  strange  voice  said, 
'"'God  bless  Harry  and  ..." 


stage,  and  in  a  strange  voice  said,   'God  bless  Harry, 
and — fiU  up  the  house.' 

"I  knew  then  that  she  was  in  love  with  Harry  Bellew. 
Emily  Ward,  the  toast  of  New  York,  in  love  with  an 
uninteresting  little  character  actor!  It  was  ludicrous — 
but  true  enough.  It  wasn't  long  before  they  were  mar- 
ried and  Emily  added  Bellew  to  her  name.  Her  acting 
seemed  to  improve,  and  we  guessed  that  Harry  had 
been  coaching  her.  If  she  had  been  a  good  dramatic 
actress  before,  she  was  a  really  great  one  now.  Some 
critics  even  said  that  she  surpassed  Charlotte  Cush- 
man. 

"Harry  and  Emily  were  a  devoted  couple.  The 
funny  thing  was  that  Harry  was  the  more  domineering 
of  the  two,  and  Emily  loved  it.  It  was  so  perfectly 
balanced,  such  a  neat  fifty-fifty  relationship,  that  we 
began  to  worry.  Some  of  us  thought  that  Emily  would 
get  tired  of  him,  others  thought  that  a  man  like  Harry 
wouldn't  stand  having  a  wife  more  famous  than  him- 
self for  long.  Neither  of  them  changed,  but  we  still 
had  a  feeling  that  something  would  happen  to  separate 
them. 

"It  was  a  good  eight  years  before  it  happened,  but 
it  was  worse  than  I  had  expected.  Not  much  had 
happened  since  their  marriage.  We  continued  playing 
season  after  season  the  same  pieces  in  the  same  old 
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"The  days    won't    be   monotonous    any   longer, 
she  thought.'" 

She  wore  her  brown  cloth  coat  with  the  imitation  fur 
collar,  her  brown  hat  of  conservative  style,  and  her 
brown  oxfords,  rather  new.  It  was  five  o'clock  and 
late  autumn,  yet  the  day  was  almost  warm,  and  she 
carried  her  pigskin  gloves.  Her  purse  was  tucked  un- 
der her  arm.  A  green  scarf  was  knotted  about  her 
throat. 

Behind  her  the  countless  steps  of  the  public  library 
led  to  the  pillared  porch  and  the  massive  doors.  Be- 
hind them  stood  shelves  upon  shelves  of  books  which 
assumed,  in  her  imagination,  distorted,  half-human 
faces  because  she  had  looked  at  them  in  her  work 
for  so  very  long.  Sometimes,  as  she  slept  at  night, 
the  four  walls  of  her  room  appeared  to  be  so  over- 
weighted with  shelves  of  books  that  they  were  folding 
down  upon  her,  and  the  voices  of  the  characters  in 
them  shouted  at  her  in  a  veritable  Babel. 

But  the  four  walls  of  her  room  were  ten  blocks  away, 
and  there  was  time  to  think  of  other  things  before  she 
arrived  there.  She  often  thought,  when  she  reached 
her  apartment  every  night,  of  taking  an  even  longer 
walk,  but  the  force  of  habit  impelled  her  to  go  inside, 
once  there. 

Now  she  crossed  the  street  to  the  park  and  walked 
briskly  until  she  came  to  the  green  bench  under  the 
large,  hard-maple  tree  whose  branches  made  great 
patterns  on  the  lawn  in  the  last  sunlight.  She  walked 
past  the  bench  slowly,  once,  to  make  sure  that  no  one 


sat  there,  and  then  returned,  even  more  slowly,  glanc- 
ing about  to  see  that  no  one  watched. 

Yellow  and  brown  and  red  leaves  made  great 
splotches  of  color  against  the  dark  green  of  the  lawn. 
The  ground  felt  hard  underfoot,  half-frozen  from  the 
successive  nightly  frosts.  Pungent  wood  smoke  from 
some  far  corner  of  the  park,  where  a  fire  of  old  twigs 
and  leaves  burned,  touched  her  nostrils.  The  bench 
seemed  a  bulwark  against  the  heedless  leaves  that 
flitted  teasingly  about  it.  Soon  the  bench  would  be 
taken  away,  to  be  protected  from  winter  snows,  and 
she  would  need  to  put  off  their  visits  until  next  spring. 

Perhaps  there  would  be  no  spring  visits — here. 

The  bench  was  empty,  as  it  had  always  been  at  this 
time  of  day.  She  felt  that  it  belonged  to  her,  for  she 
had  never  seen  anyone  else  sitting  there.  She  imag- 
ined it  could  recognize  her  now.  A  gardener  was  rak- 
ing leaves  under  the  swaying  trees,  swishing  ankle 
deep  in  the  colorful  masses,  and  occasionally  a  red 
leaf  from  the  maple  would  settle  in  his  grizzled  hair. 
He,  too,  seemed  to  feel  now  that  the  bench  was  hers, 
for  when  he  saw  her,  he  came  over  and  wiped  the 
leaves  and  the  dust  from  it,  making  just  room  for  her 
to  sit.  His  large  grey  glove  on  the  green  seat  looked  - 
warm  and  snug.  She  saw  that  his  trousers  sagged  at 
the  knees  as  though  he  slept  in  them.  They  always 
looked  like  that. 

"Clean  off  enough  for  two,"  she  said  as  he  started 
away.  He  glanced  at  her  with  expressionless  eyes  and 
did  as  she  had  asked.  He  never  learned  to  do  it  for 
her:  she  had  to  tell  him  every  time. 

She  sat  silent,  just  watching  and  listening.  The  office 
building  on  the  corner  was  being  closed  for  the  night. 
Men  and  women  filed  out  of  its  dull  brass  doors  like 
automatons  and  their  steady  movement  outward  made 
a  monotonous  rhythm.  Janitors  were  drawing  tan 
shades  half  the  length  of  the  windows.  Cars  passed  in 
a  steadily  increasing  stream,  though  few  people  walked 
by,  for  the  street  cars  ran  on  the  other  avenue  and  no 
one  had  time  to  take  the  longest  way  to  them. 

She  looked  at  her  watch  and  nodded  to  herself.  He 
was  late,  for  it  was  five-fifteen  and  he  should  have 
been  here  at  five.  So  many  little  things  had  occurred 
today,  which  she  wanted  to  talk  to  him  about,  yet  it 
had  been  a  day  just  like  the  others.  A  strange,  wintry 
silence  crept  among  the  dark  trees  as  the  shadows 
grew  deeper  and  the  red  sun  disappeared  behind  the 
black  trees. 

Then  she  smiled,  and  he  came  and  sat  beside  her  in 
the  spot  which  the  gardener  had  cleaned.  "'Hello,"  she 
said.  The  gardener,  who  raked  leaves  directly  behind 
the  bench,  glanced  suddenly  toward  her  as  though 
surprised  that  she  should  speak  aloud. 

But  she  sat  motionless,  alone,  staring  at  her  hands.         ^ 
He  said,  "Hello."  Then  they  said  nothing  for  a  time, 
each  understanding  the  other's  moods. 
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It  was  thought  that  the  height  or  depth 
of  political  maneuvering,  as  you  will, 
was  reached  last  year  with  the  activities 
of  Orthman,  Cooper,  Gianakopolous,  et 
al,  but  the  complexities  and  ramifications 
of  this  year's  vote  trading  make  last 
year's  coalitions  seem  like  a  kindergar- 
ten play  period.  To  all  appearances  be- 
forehand, political  activity  would  be  at  a 
minimum  with  the  loss  of  the  leaders 
mentioned  above,  and  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  undergraduates  had  shown  any 
proficiency  at  the  art.  The  Daily  North- 
western editorial  board  started  a  drive 
for  clean  politics  by  forming  an  "Honor 
Roll,"  a  sort  of  campus  Oxford  oath  to 
refrain  from  hostilities.  Politics  re- 
ceived more  of  the  limelight  through  this 
medium  than  if  it  had  been  ignored  en- 
tirely. Every  house  signed  with  reser- 
vations, and  when  the  open  houses, 
afraid  of  fraternity  and  sorority  double 
talk,  refused  to  sign,  it  gave  an  excuse 
for  several  cliques,  originally  formed  in 
"self-defense"  against  such  an  eventu- 
ality, to  spring  full-fledged  into  action. 
For  a  week  the  cyclone  struck,  and  when 
the  smoke  had  cleared,  Politicosis  was 
able  to  ferret  out  eight  distinct  coalitions, 
while  the  Honor  Roll  took  its  place  in  the 
hall  of  fame  beside  the  Versailles  Treaty 
and  the  Munich  Pact.  Which  proves,  per- 
haps, that  the  handshake  is  mightier  than 
the  umbrella. 

Eight  Different  Coaiifions 

As  we  say,  there  were  eight  different 
coalitions,  but  rather  than  opposing  each 
other,  there  was  a  great  amount  of  inter- 
locking, numerous  tacit  agreements,  etc. 
Space  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of 
all  eight,  but  three  main  ones  stood  out, 
and  these  will  receive  our  attention. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
heretofore  the  main  bone  of  contention 
and  the  class  causing  the  most  interest 
was  the  Senior  class,  this  year  the  Sopho- 
more and  Junior  classes  took  over  the 
spotlight  and  became  the  battleground. 
The  major  coalition  was  the  Phi  Kappa 
Sigma — Delta  Tau  Delta — Sigma  Chi — 
Phi  Delta  Theta  combination,  followed  by 
the  S.A.E.— Sigma  Nu— Pi  K.  A.— Tri  Delt 
— Alpha  Phi  set  up.  The  open  houses, 
both  men's  and  women's,  make  up  our 
third  group  although  they  were  not 
strictly  speaking  a  coalition.  They  merely 
arranged  their  votes  to  insure  represen- 
tation whereas  the  true  coalition  involves 
promises  of  favors  and  future  support. 
The-  houses  concerned  were  Haven,  Lind- 
gren,  Foster,  Goodrich,  Rogers,  Hobart, 
and  Chapin. 

The  men  to  watch  in  the  future  are 
Thad  Snell  (iiTA),  Al  Boulton  (*KS),  Jim 
Mclntyre  (2X),  and  Ken  Setterdahl 
($A8).  Starting  from  a  cold  start,  and 
smoking   Snell's   cigarettes,   here's  what 


they  did.  Snell,  efficient  business  man- 
ager of  the  Syllabus  and  a  personable 
and  capable  man  in  general,  traded  third 
place  votes  with  Peggy  Grest  (AT).  Grest 
and  Jean  Chubb  (IIB**  traded  seconds 
while  Snell  and  John  Cleland  (■JiK^)  did 
the  same.  Snell  got  Pi  Phi  thirds,  while 
Setterdahl  received  Gamma  Phi  seconds. 
There  was  little  to  worry  about  Jim  Mc- 
lntyre since  he  had  27  votes  in  his  own 
house  alone,  besides  seven  Alpha  Gam 
"friendship"  votes.  They  figured  Snell 
to  be  a  cinch  over  Cleland  and  the  elec- 
tion proved  them  right. 

Boulton  a  Long  Shot 

While  there  was  fair  certainty  about 
these  first  three,  Boulton  had  to  be  played 
as  a  long  shot,  and  here  is  where  he 
came  into  his  own.  Al  had  been  on  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  commissions  in 
succession  but  had  been  passive  politic- 
ally, mostly  over-shadowed  by  his  older 
brother.  Chuck,  last  year's  treasurer  of 
the  SGB  who  had  followed  a  policy  of 
not  playing  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  in  any 
coalitions.  As  it  was,  his  firsts  and  sec- 
onds just  kept  him  going  until  a  veritable 
flood  of  thirds  and  fourths  swept  him  in 
at  about  the  thirteenth  transfer.  Another 
evidence  of  his  strength  is  the  fact  that 
he  rode  into  the  SGB  post  for  his  class 
with  a  plurality  of  80.  The  next  largest 
plurality  of  the  election  was  a  63  gar- 
nered  in   the   sophomore    class   by   Russ 


Cobb,  Delt,  part  of  the  "Big  Four's" 
sophomore  organization,  while  the  near- 
est plurality  to  that  was  a  44. 

A  particularly  delicate  bit  of  maneuver- 
ing of  the  Big  Four  was  an  arrangement 
whereby  they  would  have  support  wheth- 
er Chubb,  Grest,  or  Madge  Clark  (KAe) 
got  in  on  junior  commission,  thereby  in- 
suring them  a  fifth  vote  and  consequently 
the  balance  of  power  on  the  commission, 
important  in  electing  the  other  junior 
SGB  representative.  Jean  Chubb  was  the 
lucky  one. 

The  Machine  Clicks 

The  steamroller  went  on  its  merry  way 
when  Jim  Mclntyre  received  the  junior 
commission  chairmanship  and  Ken  Set- 
terdahl and  Peggy  Grest  were  named  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Junior  Prom.  Bill 
Schlossman  (ATA)  of  Terry  Sloan  fame 
was  elected  to  SGB  by  the  commission 
but  upon  being  declared  ineligible  was 
succeeded  by  Bob  Stecher,  a  Phi  Kap. 
In  the  sophomore  class  the  Big  Four's 
organization  continued  to  click,  putting 
Russ  Cobb  on  the  SGB  with  Delta  Gam- 
ma support  while  Ed  Meditch  (<S)Ae)  was 
made  chairman  of  the  class.  Cobb  and 
Langhinrichs  (eS)  split  Chi  Omega  firsts 
(twenty  of  them)  in  return  for  which  they 
gave  Chi  O.  Jeanne  Swenger  SGB  sup- 
port. The  Sig  Chi  representative  of  the 
Big  Four  in  this  class  was  Dick  Greiner. 

A  brief  recapitulation  shows  that  the 
Big  Four  placed  eight  men  in  two 
classes,  which  number  includes  three 
SGB  members  and  two  class  commis- 
sion chairmen. 

Dick  Swenson,  a  junior  independent, 
received  the  co-chairmanship  of  the  Post 
Prom  in  return  for  senior  commission 
independent  votes  (Nelson  and  Aye)  for 
Bob  Knox  for  SGB  from  the  senior  class. 
Ray  Bixby  (2AE),  inheriting  Orthman's 
Continued  on  page  34 
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The  Fleet's  In 


Thursday,  besides  being  the  maid's 
day  off,  is  a  very  important  day  on 
Northwestern' s  campus.  Comes 
Thursday,  comes  Navy  Day,  with  its 
trim  uniforms  and  "trimmer"  men 
to  show  that  N.  U.  has  the  third 
largest  Naval  R.  O.  T.  C.  unit  in 
the  United  States!  We  are  one  of 
six  original  units  which  were  estab- 
lished in  1926  and  are  the  only  en- 
dowed university  in  the  Middle  West 
to  offer  a  course  in  Naval  Science 
and  Tactics. 

This  distinction  is  indeed  something 
of  which  to  be  proud;  yet  it  is  sur- 
prising how  little  Northwestern- 
ites  know  about  what  their  navy 
stands  for  and  means.  We  see 
the  uniforms  on  campus  every 
week,  we  anticipate  the  Navy 
Ball  as  one  of  the  biggest  social 
functions  of  the  school  year,  we 
watch  the  presentation  and  se- 
lection of  a  navy  queen  each 
spring,  and  we  see  the  navy 
drills  on  Thursday  every  spring  and 
fall.  But  that  is  about  as  far  as 
knowledge  extends. 

Like  Annapolis 

Enrollment  in  Northwestern's  na- 
val unit  is  voluntary,  with  no  restric- 
tions except  a  physical  examination 
similar  to  that  given  by  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy.  It  might  be 
added  that  studies  and  instruction 
here  correlate  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  Naval  Academy,  but  other- 
wise this  unit  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  Academy  and  is  not  a  branch 
or  substation.  There  is  no  tuition  in 
the  unit;  uniforms,  books,  and 
cruises  are  all  provided.  Twenty 
semester  hours  of  credit  is  given  up- 
on completion  of  the  course.  After 
graduation,  students  are  eligible,  in 
limited  selection,  for  commissions  in 
the  Supply  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Navy  and  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,   for   instruction  in   such  divi- 
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sions  as  the  United  States  Naval  Air 
Station  at  Pensacola,  Florida;  and 
there  are  three  students  selected 
each  year  from  the  unit  by  competi- 
tive examinations  for  entrance  in  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy — better  known 
as  Annapolis.  In  fact,  last  year's 
Battalion  Commander,  J.  A.  Gray, 
is  now  Second  Lieutenant  in 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps.  He  was 
succeeded  this  year  by  senior 
M.  M.  Gantar,  selected  by  the 
Naval  staff  in  reward  for  his 
preceding  three  years'  record. 
The  navy  office  will  probably 
have  to  enlarge  its  quota  to  the 
J^_^  extent  of  including  women  stu- 
'~^  dents  when  they  learn  of  the 
annual  all-paid-for  cruises  that  the 
navy  takes  during  the  summer. 
These  cruises  are  of  approximately 
a  month's  duration,  the  students 
leaving  New  York  on  a  regulation 
battleship  or  destroyer  and  visiting 
foreign  and  American  ports  along 
the  way.  Cuba  and  surrounding 
ports  were  included  this  year, 
and  shore  leave  was  enjoyed 
by  all!  Northwestern  staff  offi- 
cers, who  instruct  the  students 
en  route  in  drill  work  and  naval 
experience  at  sea,  accompany 
them.  The  purpose  of  these 
cruises  is,  of  course,  to  provide 
training  in  Navy  life  on  board 
actual  ships  and  practical  applica- 
tion of  academic  work. 

Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  they 
say,  so  far  be  it  from  the  navy  to  be 
left  behind — even  journalism  plays 
its  bit!  The  "Purple  Salvo"  is  the 
unit  paper,  published  monthly  to  in- 
form friends  and  parents  of  navy 
news  and  activities. 


And  when  we  dream 
away  in  classes  during 
these  early  fall  days  and 
suddenly  hear  a  roll  of 
drums  or  see  neat  rows 
of  uniforms  drilling  out- 
side the  class  window 
(usually  weaving  in  and 
out  of  trees  and  over  hills 
for  lack  of  drill  space), 
we  know  that  it  is  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  for  it  is  then  the 
Battalion  of  Infantry  does  its  drill- 
ing. This  unit  division  is  composed 
of  three  companies  and  a  drum  and 
bugle  corps.  Officers  are  selected  by 
competitive  trials  from  the  junior 
and  senior  classes. 

It's  Not  All  Drill 

They  study  in  the  navy,  too!  Aca- 
demic work  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  Basic  Course  for  fresh- 
men and  sophomores,  and  the  Ad- 
vanced Course  for  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. The  purpose  is  mainly  to  foster 
the  four  ideals  of  Naval  leadership, 
which  are  integrity,  discipline,  self- 
reliance,  and  cooperation.  Thus  the 
student  is  able  to  acquire  a  naval 
education  while  preparing  himself 
for  a  civilian  profession. 
Where  there  are  studies  of 
any  kind,  there  must  be  in- 
structors, and  N.  U.  is  able 
to  boast  of  an  exceptional 
record  of  successes  for  its 
officers.  The  staff  consists 
of  six  officers  in  active  serv- 
ice of  the  regular  Navy, 
headed  by  a  Captain,  all  of 
whom  come  to  Northwestern  direct 
from  service  in  the  United  States 
fleet.  They  are  assisted  by  four  Chief 
Petty  Officers  of  the  U.  S.  Fleet  Re- 
serve, who  have  been  recalled  to 
naval  R.  O.  T.  C.  duty  after  retire- 
ment from  active  service.  The  ac- 
tive staff  is  not  permanent,  however, 
for  the  officers  usually  go  to  sea  after 
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about  three  years  inland  duty  here. 
Three  officers  who  were  at  North- 
western last  year  have  since  gone  to 
sea.  Captain  A.  S.  Carpender  left 
early  in  September  to  take  command 
of  Destroyer  Squadron  32  at  San 
Diego.  He  is  succeeded  by  Com- 
mander Norman  C.  Gillette.  H.  B. 
Broadfoot  left  in  June  for  the  War 
College  and  in  September  took  com- 
mand of  a  destroyer  division  in  Cap- 
tain Carpender's  Squadron.  Lieu- 
tenant C.  D.  Reynolds  also  left  in 
June  as  executive  officer  on  the 
U.  S.  S.  Wilson  and  is  succeeded  by 
Lieutenant  Hammond.  Executive 
officer  at  present  is  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Nyquist.  Officers  thus  al- 
ways continue  their  naval  service 
after  leaving  an  inland  unit  such 
as  this  one. 

Here  is  an  enticing  bit  of  news  — 
all  juniors  and  seniors 
enrolled  in  the  Ad- 
vanced Course  are  ac- 
tually paid  for  subsis- 
tence at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United 
States.  At  present,  pay- 
ment is  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  cents  a  day 
and  is  continuous  through  both 
the  academic  year  and  summer  va- 
cation. Waiting  line  forms  on  the 
right,  students!  And,  as  if  this  fact 
were  not  enough  to  demand  an  in- 
crease in  the  quota  of  210  students 
allowed  by  the  Navy  Department, 
N.  U.'s  naval  unit  also  boasts  of  an 
honorary  naval  fraternity,  suitably 
named  Sextant.  Membership  is  lim- 
ited   to    sixty-three    members,    and 


members  of  all  classes  except  fresh- 
man are  eligible  to  join.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  social  organization,  and  be- 
sides the  several  dinners  and  dances 
throughout  the  year  for  its  own 
members,  it  promotes  the  annual 
and  much-heralded  Navy  Ball.  There 
is  one  function  of  the  navy  that  ev- 
eryone knows  about! 

N.  U.  Third  Largest 

As  stated,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity's naval  unit  is  the  third  largest 
in  the  United  States  and  is  one  of  six 
established  in  1926.  Georgia  Tech, 
Harvard,  Yale,  California,  and 
Washington  are  those  units  which 
were  organized  at  the  same  time. 
California  and  Washington  rank  first 
and  second  in  size  ahead  of  N.  U., 
and  Washington's  student  enrollment 
is  just  ten  students  more  than  the 
one  here.  In  1938,  Tulane  University 
and  U.  C.  L.  A.  each  established  a 
naval  unit,  and  1939  has  seen  a  new 
unit  begun  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Whoever  said  that  "you've  got  to 
be  a  football  hero"  to  be  surrounded 
by  femininity  and  student  praise  did 
not  include  Northwestern !  For 
N.  U.'s  navy  is  definitely  a  thing  to 
boast  about  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. If  navy  men  don't  "have  what  it 
takes,"  then  strike  off  the  term 
B.  M.  O.  C.  from  the  records!  One 
quaint  tradition  becomes  a  reality 
each  fall  when  feminine  "sponsors" 
present  their  colors  (either  sorority, 
or  purple-and-white)  to  the  three 
company  commanders,   and  the  lat- 


Do  You  Know  Your 
Navy? 

1.  What  is  freeboard? 

2.  How  much  hay  is  kept  in  the 
manger? 

3.  What  does  "man  overboard" 
mean — colloquially   speaking? 

4.  What  is  a  "brick"? 

5.  What    is    the    "flying    squad- 
ron"? 

6.  What  is  a  "blind  drag"? 

7.  Who  shot  Charlie  Noble? 

8.  Why  is  the  "wildcat"  wild? 


You  Do? 

1.  No,  "freeboard"  is  not  the 
food  in  a  fraternity  house — it 
is  the  amount  that  a  ship  ex- 
tends out  of  the  sea,  measured 
between  the  deck  and  the 
water. 

2.  None,  the  manger  is  a  space 
near  the  hawser,  bounded  by 
the  breakwaters  and  the  wall. 

3.  Your  spoon  is  in  your  coffee. 

4.  Girl-friend  with  thick  glasses. 

5.  The  last  ten  men  in  after  a 
dance,    (i.e.   "hop") 

6.  Femme,    sight   unseen. 

7.  Probably  the  cook.  Charlie  N. 
is  the  galley  smokestack. 
When  the  stack  is  clogged,  a 
gun  is  fired  up  into  it  to  clear 
away  the  soot. 

8.  No.  it's  not  the  Notre  Dame 
backfield,  this  time,  but  be- 
cause it's  kept  in  the  "dog- 
house." The  "Wildcat"  is  the 
machinery  which  pulls  up  the 
anchor  and  the  "doghsuse"  is 
the  protecting  compartment. 


"Atten-tion!"  Thursday  afternoon  drill  in  Patten  field 
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ter  retaliate  with  a  fitting  "salute." 
In  the  spring,  the  commander  of  the 
winning  company  is 
awarded  recognition 
and  a  welcome  repeti- 
tion of  the  popular  cere- 
mony. The  whole  bat- 
talion stands  at  stiff  at- 
tention, with  sober  faces 
and  twinkling  eyes. 

Private  secrets  of  the 
Navy  must  be  discovered  by  experi- 
ence, for  an  ancient  excuse  for  fun 
loving  fellows  is  "Oh,  that's  just  an 
old  navy  custom  .  .  .!"  But  one  warn- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  fairer  sex 
on  campus  could  be  "never  put  on  a 
navy  man's  hat  without  expecting 
definite  and  unhesitating  results!" 
For  further  information,  just  date  a 
navy  man! 


II 
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Beauty  Is  Skin  Deep 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
young  author.  He  had  read  many 
stories  written  by  other  young  auth- 
ors, and  all  of  them  were  about  love. 
So  he  wrote  stories  about  love.  He 
said  that  love  was  what  made  the 
world  go  around  and  many  other 
brilliant  things.  One  day  he  fell  in 
love. 

The  girl  that  he  loved  was  very 
unbeautiful.  Her  hair  hung  down  in 
strings,  and  was  the  color  of  dish- 
water when  the  suds  are  all  gone 
and  only  the  grease  is  left.  She  had 
a  very  poor  complexion  and  flat  feet. 
He  wrote  her  love  lyrics. 

One  day  he  wrote  her  a  lyric  about 
hii  love  and  her  love  and  their  love 
being  a  cure  for  all  ills.  Writing  it 
gave  him  a  headache.  That  night  he 
saw  her  and  said,  "I  have  a  head- 
ache." "That's  too  bad,  dear,  I'll 
give  you  an  aspirin,"   she  said. 

"Kiss  me  instead,"  he  said,  "and 
every  thing  will  be  all  right."  So  she 
kissed  him  and  kissed  him,  but  the 
headache  just  grew  worse.  Then  he 
took  an  aspirin.  The  headache  went 
away. 

MORAL:  When  Nature  lets  you 
down,  science  stands  ready. 

A  Fall  Story 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an 
egg.  It  was  a  very  fine  white  egg, 
having  come  from  a  beautiful  white 
Leghorn  of  the  finest  ancestry.  As 
with  most  of  the  fairer  sex,  it  soon 
recognized  its  beauty  and  was  very 
proud.  It  nourished  itself  very  gently 
upon  the  white  part  in  order  to  re- 
tain as  well  as  possible  the  symme- 
try of  its  lines.  "Soon,"  it  mused,  "I 
shall  become  a  miracle  of  nature, 
and  then,  after  my  coming  out  party, 
shall  be  the  most  beautiful  pullet  in 
the  yard.  Perhaps  I  shall  even  win  a 
ribbon  some  day  in  a  beauty  contest 
at  the  state  fair!  How  I  shall  be 
envied!"  Just  then  the  fraternity 
house  cook  broke  open  the  egg.  "An- 
other rotten  egg,"  she  muttered, 
"Damn  that  grocer!"  And  she  threw 
the  coming  biological  wonder  into 
the  garbage  can. 

MORAL:  Even  Humpty  Dumpty 
had  his   day. 

The  Brunette  and  the  Interne 

A  stunning  brunette  went  to  the 
hospital.  She  had  a  cold  in  her  chest 
and  green  eyes  with  topaz  spots  in 


them.  She  wore  red  pajamas  with 
red  lipstick.  She  was  careful  of  such 
things. 

The  first  day  the  interne  an- 
nounced that  three  men  had  come  to 
see  her.  She  was  enthralled.  The  sec- 
ond day  the  interne  announced  that 
he  had  come  to  take  a  blood  count. 
She  was  enthralled.  The  third  day 
the  interne  announced  that  she  was 
wanted  in  the  X-ray  department. 
She  was  enthralled.  The  fourth  day 
the  interne  announced  that  the  girl 
had  tuberculosis.  Freckles  on  her 
right  lung.  She  was  enthralled.  In- 
ternes are  very  versatile  felllows. 

The  girl  was  told  to  stop  smoking. 
She  didn't  want  to.  Muttered  "So 
what."  The  doctor  said  she  would 
die  someday.  He  was  an  astute  man. 
She   only   muttered   "So   what." 

So  she  kept  on  smoking,  and  the 
freckles  kept  on  growing,  and  one 
day  she  stepped  in  front  of  a  speed- 
ing car  and  was  killed. 

MORAL:  Tuberculosis  isn't  good 
for  people  who  smoke. 

Sentiment,   etc. 

There  once  lived  a  girl  with  beau- 
tiful waves  of  auburn  hair.  In  this 
hair  there  lived  a  fine  flea  who,  while 
she  was  not  so  beautiful,  was  very 
wise.  She  lived  a  very  contented 
insect  life,  being  disturbed  only  once 
a  week  when  the  beautiful  hair  was 
being  washed  and  waved.  Only  one 
thing  was  lacking;  she  wanted  a 
husband. 

But,  as  I  have  said  before,  she  was 
a  wise  flea  and  was  not  going  to 
carry  on  with  any  fly-by-night.  She 
was  determined  that  she  should  have 
a  home,  and  a  constant  husband.  So 
she  watched  eagerly  in  all  of  the 
hair  with  which  this  fine  red  head 
came  in  contact,  but  the  male  fleas 
were  all  inconsistent  and  came  and 
went.  At  last  the  auburn  ran  up 
against  a  fine  blonde  head,  on  which 
there  reposed  a  handsome  gentle- 
man flea.  Through  frequent  meet- 
ings, they  became  firm  friends  and 
at  last  lovers.  The  she  flea  decided 
to  elope  with  the  he  flea,  and  so  she 
walked  across  a  strand  of  hair  onto 
the  blond  head. 

"You  know,"  said  a  voice  under 
the  head,  "I  think  I  must  have  fleas." 
The  auburn  head  laughed,  and  so  did 
the  fleas,  because  he  did. 

MORAL:  Even  fraternity  men 
sometime  tell  the  truth. 
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Keep  Your 
Fingers  Crossed! 


If  you  see  a  person  walking  under 
a  ladder,  spilling  salt,  or  permitting 
a  black  cat  to  cross  his  path,  you 
can  be  certain  that  he  is  not  an  ath- 
lete. Why?  Because  athletes  are 
the  most  superstitious  people  on 
"God's   green   acres." 

Lynn  (Pappy)  Waldorf's  football- 
ers are  no  exception,  for  Pappy's 
boys,  whether  they  admit  their 
superstitions  or  not,  are  one  of  the 
most  religious  groups  of  suitors  Lady 
Luck  has  ever  had. 

Let's  go  out  to  Dyche  Stadium 
where  the  Wildcats  are  warming  up 
and  see  if  we  can  spy  some  of  the 
boys'  pet  quirks. 

See  that  man  spearing  passes  out 
there — notice  that  he  hasn't  his  head- 
gear on?  You  bet  not!  That  man  is 
Ted  Grefe,  left  end,  and  his  helmet 
is  resting  in  a  certain  spot  on  top  of 
the  locker.  When  he  returns  with  the 
squad  for  Coach  Waldorf's  last  min- 
ute pep  talk,  he'll  get  it — but  not 
before. 

And  you  can  be  sure  that  when 
Waldorf  gives  his  pep  talk.  Bob 
Daly,  the  other  end,  will  be  sitting 
on  the  left  side  of  the  locker  bench. 
Daly  insists  on  using  that  side  be- 
cause the  right  side  of  the  bench  is 
definitely  unlucky.  Don't  ask  why!  — 
when  he  finishes  putting  on  his  shoes, 
Daly  will  stop  dressing  momentarily 
and  mumble  a  short  prayer  (shades 
of   the    Praying    Colonels ! )    Sure,    it 


sounds  strange  .  .  .  but  athletes  are 
very   superstitious   people. 

That  fellow  on  the  50  yard  line  is 
Jack  Ryan,  versatile  back-field  man. 
You  probably  can't  notice  from 
where  you  are  sitting,  but  he  needs 
a  shave — and  badly.  Ryan  believes 
in  the  Burma  Shave  signs,  but  on 
game  day,  Ryan  and  whiskers  are 
practically  synonymous.  That  is  the 
one  occasion  when  superstition  will 
not  permit  him  even  to  look  at  a 
razor,  let  alone  use  it. 

Don't  worry  about  the  big  boy  out 
there  whose  shoes  seem  to  be  fall- 
ing off.  That's  John  Haman,  giant 
center,  who  never  laces  up  his  shoes 
until  just  before  the  game.  Johnny, 
of  course,  will  have  his  laces  tight- 
ened when  the  referee  signals  for  the 
opening  kick-off  .  .  .  but  he  waits 
until  but  one  minute  before.  "Dunno 
why  I  do  it"  grins  Johnny,  "Dunno 
when  I  even  started  doing  it  .  .  .  but 
I'm  not  going  to  stop  now."  Mean- 
while, Lady  Luck  smiles  in  assent. 

Warming  up  right  below  us  is 
Nick  Cutlich,  stalwart  guard.  Too 
bad  you  didn't  see  him  at  Deering 
this  morning.  As  on  every  other 
morning  of  a  big  game,  he  had  on  a 
sport  coat  with  the  ace  of  spades  in 
one  of  the  pockets — ^his  salute  to 
Dame  Fortune. 

Several  yards  away  from  Cutlich 

we   see   Bill   deCorrevont   flipping    a 

Continued  on  page  38 


Don  Freeman 

interviews  the  football 

team  on  their 

tributes  to  Dame  Fortune 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  BOB  COWAN 


The  Daly  prayer 


DeCorrevont  thinks  it  bad  luck  to 
go  out  of  the  same  door  he  enters. 


Mirror,  mirror  on  the  wall 
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Soper  lets  no  superstitions  interfere       (Photo  by  Bixby) 
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^lie  IV  [en  A  ^tore  Sets  itself-  un  aS  a  stule  arttlter  and 
iu  and  aoeS  ahead  to  p 


itltoritu  and  g.oeS  aliead  to  loroue  it  . 


Delving  Into  the  Facts  of  the  Case 
Or  Seminar  101  on  the  Psychology  of  Clothes 

Take  Johnny  Brown  for  example.  He's  a  freshman  from  anywhere.  When  rushing 
starts  he  goes  around  from  house  to  house  and  sees  the  upperclassmen  wearing 
their  clothes  with  nonchalance  and  a  difficult-for-him-to-attain  air.    Johnny  wants 
to  look  like  these  guys.    He  starts  out  to  emulate  their  ties,  shirts  and  suits,  and  after 
eral  years  of  trying,  he  too  is  one  of  the  smoothest  gents  on  the  Campus. 

WHY  .  .  .  Whether  he  realizes  it  or  not  being  well  dressed  gives  his  inner  man 
confidence.  If  his  appearance  impresses  others,  and  pleases  himself,  subconsciously  he 
along  more  easily  with  the  men,  and  gets  the  women. 


self 
gets 


,MKmi^^' 


m 


n 


The  Men's  Store  knows  that  a  chap  doesn't 
automatically  know  what  to  wear  with  what, 
and  has  gone  ahead  and  done  something  about  it 


Johnny  steps  into  the  Men's  Store.  He  wants  a  suit,  the  right  shirt  and 
the  right  tie  to  go  with  it.  But  he's  not  quite  sure  how  to  put  them  to- 
gether. (Johnny  the  freshman's  not  so  different  from  a  lot  of  chaps  we  know.) 
So  we  went  ahead  to  give  Johnny  the  answer.  We've  blended  the  right  shirt,  the  right 
tie,  and  the  right  suit.  Put  color  cues  on  them.  So  when  Johnny  steps  into  the  Men's  Store 
he'll  find  on  the  suit  this  cue  ...  to  wear  with  the  grey  suit,  a  white  or  blue  shirt,  with  a  red 
or  blue  tie.  And  if  he's  buying  a  tie  there  is  a  cue  on  it  telling  him  with  what  shirt  and 
suit  it  should  be  worn,  and  the  same  with  the  shirt.  Johnny  becomes  a  well  dressed  man 
without  knowing   how  he  did  it. 


The  Men's  Store,  not  content  to  merely  help  a  man 
correctly  blend  his  turnout,  goes  ahead  to  provide     <<:| 
him  with  new  and  unusual  ideas 


By  now,  Johnny,  with  our  help,  has  become  a  well  dressed  man.  He  now  knows 
what  to  wear  with  what.  Now  subconsciously  he  gets  the  desire  to  become 
a  better  dressed  man.  To  wear  the  new,  the  smart,  the  original.  We've  gone 
into  this  matter  pretty  carefully.  We  spend  hours  planning  the  designs  of  our  ties,  the  colors 
of  our  shirts.  This  season  we  introduce  the  new  off  shades.  New  unusual  colorings  such  as 
indigo  brown,  oxblood,  the  masculine  version  of  "shocking  pink,"  sage  green,  and  a  new 
version  of  eton  blue.  We  planned  these  colors  in  ties  and  shirts  not  always  to  harmonize 
and  match,  but  essentially  to  blend.  And  we  stand  always  prepared  to  help  Johnny  out  in 
their  blending. 


The  November  hint  on  how  to  be  better  dressed 

*  Bring  out  the  color  of  your  shirt  with  a  touch  of  the  same  color  in  the  tie. 

*  See  the  December  issue  for  hint  No.  2. 


Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 
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Graphic 

bj  Jim  Bixbj 


Milton  Haywood 
smears  up  Frank 
Cowles,    but    c 
in    fun    at   th 
S.A.E.  smoker. 


On  to  New  Orleans! 


Gordon  Wolfley  is  happy  over  his  choice  as 
a  candidate  in  the  Purple  Parrot  contest. 


<i 


"New  Orleans  is 
warmer  than  Chica- 
go," is  the  verdict  of 
Martha  Whitehouse, 
Blanche  Rosen  and 
Frances  Helmerick. 


i^j 


Who  knows  what 
Mary  Ruth  Morse, 
Peggy  Bentz,  Sue  Pet- 
ty and  Phyllis  Murphy 
are  talking  about? 


They  want  to  go 
'Way  down  South! 


"I  don't  know  whether  I  need  a  top  coat — " 
but  Al  Lustig,  Bob  Daly  and  Ross  Porter  dis- 
cuss it  seriously. 


Betty  Stone,  Stephanie  Day  and  Jean  Vilde 
bille  wonder  what  to  talk  about  for  the  pho 
togropher. 


Photos  by  Hal  Davidson 
Layout  by  Mark  Anson 


"Take  my  picture, 
quick,"  says  George 
Heinemann. 


Ginger  Barber,  Au- 
drey H  i  g  g  e  n  s  and 
Kate  Crofts  are  hap- 
py about  their  chance 
go  to  New  Orleans. 


It's 
Home 
Again! 


Heads  up  as  the  last  of  the  fire- 
works die  away. 


Dawn   is  breaking   as 
Pi  Phi  finishes  its  float. 


The  Fairy  Prince  wak- 
ens and  brings  victory 
to  Kappa  Delta  in  the 
floats. 


Things  to  come — winter  wins  for 
Delta  Upsilon's  float. 
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Photos  by  Hal  Davidson  and  Jim  Bixby 


Layout  by  Mark  Anson 
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^^EW  FOR  THE  NAVY  BALL — shoulders  under  cover,  a  liny  hand  span  waist,  yards  and  yards  of 
whispering  skirt.  Kay  Kirst,  Kappa  Delta,  adds  the  glamour  of  a  snood  to  her  rustling  black-out  black 
rayon  taffeta  with  nautical  braid  banding.  It's  a  two-piecer  and  she's  already  thinking  up  a  new  concoction 
for  the  next  big  evening — the  same  skirt  with  a  sequin  blouse,  perhaps!  The  dress,  $17.95.  The  snood,  $L25. 


Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co 
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Although  football  has  been  pretty  well  The    latest    is    that    Marian   Young    (AT) 

confined  to  the  stronger  sex  so  far,   the  should  give  back  that  pin  she  has  from 

Prowler  sees  no  reason  why  a  new  broad-  Michigan. 

minded  version  should  not  make  it  the  ^^^  p^^^jj  ^^^^  ^^^  run  out  of  bounds 
most  interesting  of  mixed  sports.  The  by  Nadine  Kinney  (KKr  pledge)  but  Con- 
regular  line-up  for  Saturday  afternoons  ^^-^^^  g^^^^,^  ^^^^j,,  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^1^^ 
would  have  to  be  changed  to  a  more  suit-  ^^^^  ^jj  ^-^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  l^^j.^  ^^  ^j^j^g^ 
able  one  for  Saturday  nights.  As  self-  jje's  teaching  her  to  dive  now. 
appointed      field      judge,      referee,      and 

umpire,    the    Prowler    off'ers    this    latest  SECOND  QUARTER 
game  report. 

Ralph  Michael  (2X),  tired  of  confusing 

Here    is    the    opening    pin-up    for    both  signals   with  Jane  Cooley,   is  attempting 

sides,     and,     folks,     it    looks     like     even  to    dazzle   Jane    Edelen    (kkD    with   his 

weight.  half-ownership    in    the    "Stagecoach,"    a 

,„„  red-wheeled  vehicle  of  uncertain  vintage. 
WE 

Jackie  Powers   (r*)                                  L  E  "^^"^  Beta  Escort  Service  has  been  play- 
Bill  Mellick   (ZX)                                       L  T.  '"§   guard   as  far  as   Kay  Ware    (AD    is 
Margie  Shera   (at)                                   L  G  concerned,     with    Jim    Cambell    out    of 
Ernie  Wieder  (*K*)    ................  C.  collegiate    play.     They    sen|  her    a    per- 

Jean  Potter   (T'Af))                                    RG  sonal    telegram    on    her    birthday — sing- 
Jack  Denninger'  (*A0)  '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. R.t!  '"§  over  the  telephone. 

Gladys  Corper   <\Y)    R.E.  Bob   Knox    (SX)    is   removed  from   the 

Parker  Fielder  (AT)    Q.B.  game    with    Bev    Taylor    (IIB*),    and    is 

Dorothy  Swarthout   (AAA)    R.H.  now  ready  to  play  the  field  again.    Scout- 
Bill  Karstenson  (2AE)    L.H.  ing  teams,  please  note. 

Rae  Harris  (r*)    F.B.  ,t  •     ^       w   j  c-t         r,,  ,,     ,       ,     , 

It  js  too  bad  Steve  Toth   (AT)   changed 

teains   (Pensacola)  just  as  he  was  start- 

THEY  ing    to    work    well    with    Joan    Dreyfuss 

Al  Rossi  (<J>Ae)   L.E.  (MB*). 

Rosalie  Gosselin  (KKD    L.T.  ^j^g  Prowler  predicts  a  winning  score 

Frank  Weatherwax  (Ben)   L.G.  ^^^^    f^^,    ^^^    Christopher    and    Shirley 

Betty   Sulhvan    C.  johnson  (r*B). 

John  Haman   (ATA)    R.G. 

Anne  Bruggeman  (KAB)   R.T. 

Roger  Cushman  (2N)   R.E.  T"  "    "  ""'J.""'«='^ 

Pat  King  diB*)    Q.B. 

Len  Smith  (<i>K2)    R.H. 

Pat  O'Riordan  (AD   L.H. 

Purdue  Beta   F.B. 


THIRD   QUARTER 

Dave  Ross  (ATAi,  finally  scored  a 
touchdown  with  Ginny  Lee  KA9)  and 
hung  his  pin,  but  one  team  was  off-sides, 
and  it  came  back  two  days  later.  What 
a  shame,  after  the  orchid  and  everything. 

Laurie  Larson  (Ben)  hasn't  been  play- 
ing in  anybody's  game  recently.  Maybe 
this  Scholarship  Chairman  business  is 
going  to  his  conscience. 

The  Kappas  are  reaUy  going  in  for 
celebrations,  even  if  they  don't  play 
football.  Bev  Roach  has  had  several 
dates  with  Andy  Hardy,  alias  Mickey 
Rooney,  and  Betsy  Ann  Doering  has  now 
dined  with  John  Barrymore.  She  didn't 
know  who  her  date  was. 

As  far  as  Jean  Wiltberger  (A<f>)  is  con- 
cerned, it's  Fred  Elbel  (^K^')  who  is 
doing  the  scoring  this  year  and  no  longer 
Gene  Sheasby   (<J>rA). 

No  one  seems  1o  know  just  what  the 
rules  are  in  the  game  Ginny  Sugg  (Xn> 
and  Dave  Ramsey  (B(51I)  are  playing. 
They're  quite  involved. 

Bud  Maechtle  (AT)  was  getting  players 
for  his  team  this  summer.  He  had  two 
pins  and  two  rings  out  at  the  same  time. 
He's  still  working  on  one  of  the  rings. 

Bob  Bailey  ($K»I')  has  a  moral  to  tell 
all  boys  before  they  hang  their  pins — and 
his  is  right  from  personal  experience. 

Frank  Meyer  was  considering  buying 
a  tandem  so  Jane  Treadwell  could  ride 
with  liim  down  the  field. 


FOURTH  QUARTER 

"Two  o'clocks"  interfered  with  the 
action  in  this  last  quarter.  We  could  de- 
tect no  more  "pin-downs,"  but  will  let 
you  in  on  further  plays  next  month. 


The  kick-off  reveals  that  it's  really  the 
pledges  who  are  on  the  ball,  and  the  ac- 
tives are  left  to  do  a  lot  of  drifting.  For 
instance,  Martha  Jean  Eddy  (aF  pledge) 
seems  to  be  throwing  Bud  Henkel  (Beil) 
for  a  heavy  loss  as  the  result  of  a  blind 
date — one  that  really  worked. 

The  commotion  in  the  stands  seems  to 
be  Virginia  Harris  waving  a  Navy  ban- 
ner. At  least,  Annapolis  had  something 
to  do  with  her  giving  Bob  Savage  (AX.\) 
his  pin  back. 

Jane  Mitchell  (IIB*)  was  tackled  hard 
when  two  old  flames  broke  through  Bob 
MacDonald's   (AT)   interference. 

From  daily  Coffee  C16  in  the  Huddle 
every  10:00  a.m.  to  a  Board  of  Directors' 
meeting  in  Michigan  is  the  happy  fate 
of  "Snuffy"  Smith  (:;x).  Ardean  Alex- 
ander  (KKF),   please  note. 

Russ  Cobb  (ATA I  would  make  a  won- 
derful quarterback  with  the  ideas  he  has. 


'Soy  .  .  .  John  .  .  .  where  did  you  throiv  that  cigarette  last  night?'' 
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They  do  the  job 
theyre  meant  to  do 


t_^hesterfields  are  like  thai  .  .  .  they  go  about 
their  business  of  giving  you  more  smoking 
pleasure ...  M'if/i  a  taste,  aroma  and  mildness 
that's  all  their  own  . .  .  the  kind  that  only  the 
right  combination  of  the  world's  best  ciga- 
rette tobaccos  can  give. 


CHESTERFIELD 


Copyright  1939,  Liggett  &  MvERS  TOBACCO  Co. 


m^  OSiriSHTlCATlON  WITH  A  SPARKLE!  Peaches-and-cream  Caria  Howard,  Gamma  Phi  Beta, 
(you'll  never  see  her  this  solemn  at  the  Navv  Ball),  hunted  the  town  over  for  this  Paris  winter  edition  of 
everything  new — covered  up  shoulders,  the  caved-in  waist,  peplum  hip  interest.  Peach  faille  rayon  taffeta 
with  a  lavish  garnish  of  sequin  tulips.  Also  in  blue  or  rose.  $15.  Sequin  flowers  on  comb,  each  $1.25. 


Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co 

The  Evening  Slicp,  Fourth  Floor 


The  Sultan  of  Lindgren  house 
has  that  gleam  in  his  eye  as  he 
watches  his  dancing  girls  pre- 
pare to  win  second  in  the  Frolics. 


infire  and  then  fire- 
s  get  the  Wildcats 
or  the  game. 


They  shall  have  music 
and  the  Phi  Mu 
Alpha's  give  it  with  a 
chorus  and  orchestra 
to  win  the  men's 
prize   in   the    Frolics. 


Take  a  peep  at  the  S.A.E.'s  winning  house  decora- 
tions! 


Spirit  and  the  Pi 
Phi  arrow  hit  the 
mark  with  the 
judges  and  win 
the  sorority 
decorations. 


Photos  by  Hal  Davidson  and  Jim  Bixby. 
Layout  by  Mark  Anson. 


formal  ^ro^tl 


Be+ty  Jane  Schumann,  Alpha  Chi  Omega,  wears  a 
mid-vic+orian  evening  blouse  of  shirred  velvet 
wifh  huge  sleeves,  and  a  pair  of  new  gold 
bracelets — one  for  each  arm. 


Carson,  Pirle,  Scott  &  Co. 


Doris  Obbereuter,  Delta  Gamma,  with  a  black  lace 
bow  in  her  hair  and  black  velvet  mittens 
trimmed  in  gold  kid  for  formal  wear. 


Mary  Lou  Hardy,  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  in  a  stop 
red  evening  sweater  trimmed  with  tiny  seed 
pearls  .  .  .  and  on  her  wrist  a  gold  bracelet 
with  many  spangles. 


% 
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Peg  Grest,  Delta  Gamma,  wearing  a  matching 
necklace  and  bracelet  of  pearls  and  bright 
stones  ...  a  black  mesh  snood  on  her  head. 


Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 
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{BBY  fiiilSOLVS  WS  HBR£BT  RBSOLTB  U  KBRBBT  RSaOIXf  U 

iii;  HERSBT  RiJSOLVE  ttS  HBRSBI  R£SOLYB  W  HBBIEBT  RBSOLTX 

)LVB  WB  ri:R^:BT  RESOUTS  WH  qSRKBT  RBS0L7I  VI  HSRSBT  1 

RiSSOLVS  ».J  RSRSBI  RJSSOIVB  WE  HBS£BT  RISQLTB  MB  HBRi 

*i&  HSREBY  RS.SOLVi:  ITS  RBRBBT  RBSOLYS  WB  H£RSBI  RESOLTB 

.VE  WB  HBREE     i^SOUS  ..o      ::{  .   Y  >LT£  11  -'WEBT  a 

liiRliBr  RE30LYB  HER::]BY  Hfi.  ^LVB 

SOLVE  WB  HBSEi.      .{ ■:  JOLVE  WB  H?^'«»T  RSJOL^  ^  il  HE  lEK 

ILVE  *B  HSR3BT  H.J   O-  '^"!  HSR;5        »"•" 

;  HEREBY  RBSOLVB 

WB  HBagBI  BB  I 
■  RSSOLYB  W^fflOL. 

»BBT  RBSOLTB  W  m^. 

V9  HlftB^I.  BB^Opif 
BBBBT  SiaQ^  ••  mm. 


All 

is  not  gold— 

hj  Hal  Davidson 


Conferences 


'—for  they  know  not  tvliut  they  do." 


^ne  editors  and  staff 


or  ine 


extend  to 

tnelr  since  rest  conavatvilations 

upon  the  occasion  of  nis  inauauration 

as  eleventh  president 

of   V  lortnwestern  lAniversita 
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Fill  Up  the  House 

theatre.  The  regularity  was  inter- 
rupted two  or  three  times  for  a  road 
tour,  but  we  always  came  back  to 
New  York.  It  was  after  one  of  these 
tours  that  we  were  reopening  in 
'Twelfth  Night.'  We  hadn't  opened 
with  this  show  for  eight  years,  and  I 
remembered  it  was  then,  that  Harry 
came.  Either  the  coincidence  or  my 
intuition  gave  me  a  feeling  that  all 
was  not  well. 

"When  Emily  made  her  first  en- 
trance she  said  her  little  prayer, 
'God  bless  Harry  and  fill  up  the 
house.'  She  hadn't  been  on  the  stage 
many  minutes  before  she  saw  Allen 
signaling  her  from  the  wings.  The 
moment  she  came  off  she  ran  up  to 
him.  She  looked  at  his  face  a  mo- 
ment and  said, 

"  'Harry?' 

"  'Yes,  heart  attack.  I'm  —  I'm 
afraid  he's  gone,  Emily.' 

"She  took  it  too  calmly;  I  was 
worried.  She  finished  the  perform- 
ance deliberately  with  no  fire,  simp- 
ly read  the  lines  and  then  disap- 
peared. 

"I  finally  found  her  after  a  week 
of  searching.  The  door  to  the  flat 
was  open  and  I  walked  in.  Emily 
was  sprawled  in  a  chair  with  a  half 
empty  tumbler  in  one  hand  and  a 
picture  of  Harry  in  the  other.  The 
room  reeked  of  gin  and  stale  smoke. 
Emily  lifted  her  head  when  I  came 
in,  muttered  something,  and  looked 
again  at  the  photograph.  The  expres- 
sion on  her  face  was  beyond  descrip- 
tion. I  stood  in  the  door  and  stared 
for  at  least  a  minute.  Finally,  I 
walked  over  and  threw  open  the 
windows.  Then  I  took  Emily  in  the 
bathroom  and  spent  several  hours 
sobering  her.  When  she  seemed 
alive  enough  to  understand,  I  start- 
ed talking.  I  must  have  said  an  aw- 
ful lot,  but  all  the  time  Emily  didn't 
say  a  word.  When  I  had  finished, 
she  got  up  and  walking  over  to  the 
chair,  picked  up  the  photograph. 
Holding  it  close  to  her,  she  came 
back  to  the  couch  and  spoke. 

"  'Eve,  dear,  I  know  that  you're 
ashamed  of  me — I  guess  he  is,  too. 
I'll  never  act  again.  You  see,  Harry 
gave  me  something  when  he  came, 
something  intangible  —  you  might 
call  it  love — and  when  he  died,  he 
took  it  away  with  him,  with  interest. 
Everything's  over  now.  Don't  look 
at  me  like  that!  I  know  I'm  a  damn 
weakling.    I'm  even  too  weak  to  fol- 
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low  him,  and  God  knows  I  want  to! 
Please  leave  me.  I  never -want  to 
see  you  again.  I  never  want  to  see 
anyone  again  that  knew  him.  You 
understand,  don't  you?  Don't  worry 
about  my  drinking,  I'm  never  going 
to  touch  the  stuff  again.  I  think  that 
I'll  go  away — west  perhaps — and  be 
respectable.  Imagine  me  being  re- 
spectable— without  Harry — !' 

"She  fell  sobbing  on  the  chair.  I 
held  her  close  for  a  second  and, 
kissing  her,  I  turned  to  go. 

"  'Eve,'  she  cried,  'if  you  think  of 
me,  think  of  me  with  Harry,  never 
alone.'  I  reached  the  door  and  said, 

"  'God  bless  you,  Emily  —  and 
Harry.' 

"She  smiled,  ' —  and  fill  up  the 
house!'  " 

Orla  looked  down  at  the  picture 
in  the  scrap-book,  ''Did  you  tell  me 
this  to  warn  me  against  falling  in 
love.  Aunt  Eve?" 

"No,  dear,  not  exactly.  I  just  don't 
want  you  to  give  the  greater  part  of 
yourself  so  completely,  that  when 
the  person  to  whom  you  gave  it 
leaves  you,  you  will  have  nothing 
left  for  your  audience.  Don't  ever 
forget  the  men  and  women  who  pay 
to  see  you.  Oh,  dear,  I  don't  mean 
that  you  mustn't  fall  in  love  or 
marry — just  don't  love  too  much." 

"Did  Emily  die?" 

"I  don't  know  dear.  I  never  heard 
from  her  afterwards." 

Orla  looked  at  the  photograph 
again,  "I  hope  that  when  she  died — 
she — had  a  full  house,  don't  you 
Auntie?" 

Evanston,  111.,  Oct.  2,  1939.  Emmy 
Ward  was  found  dead  in  her  room  at 
1420  Chicago  avenue,  Friday.  She 
had  been  dressmaker  to  North  Shore 
families  for  many  years.  She  has 
no  survivors.  No  funeral  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  at  the  time  of 
publication. 


A  distinguished  visitor  at  a  lunatic 
asylum  went  to  the  telephone  and 
found  difficulty  in  getting  his  con- 
nection. Exasperated,  he  shouted  to 
the  operator: 

"Look  here,  girl,  do  you  know  who 
I  am?" 

"No,"  came  back  the  calm  reply, 
"but  I  know  where  you  are." 

—Bored  Walk 


We're  Approaching 
Mid-Semes+er,   Esther 

(Apologies  to  Ogden   Nash) 
It's  getting  to  be  very  obvious  that  if 

you  ever  want  to  pass 
You're  going  to  have  to  start  taking 

down  notes  in  class. 
It's  all  very  well  to  smile  and  look 

knowingly  at  the  professor 
So    he    thinks,    There's    a    girl    who 

understands    what    I'm    saying  — 

bless  her. 
But   the    day    will   come    soon   when 

he'll  say  as  you  walk  in  the  door, 
"Take  out  one  sheet  of  paper  and  a 

pencil  and  put  your  books  on  the 

floor. 
Then  he'll  start  asking  questions  so 

fast  you  won't   be   able   to   dodge 

any ; 
Questions   like:   "What  is  osmosis?" 

or     "Explain     Ontology     recapitu- 
lates philogeny." 
Or  maybe  he'll  ask  you  to  make   a 

diagram    of   mitotic    cell   division; 
And  you'll  get  all  hot  and  grim   as 

the    book    swims    around    in    your 

mental  vision. 
While  all  around  you  people  are  busy 
writing  down  all  they  know. 
You'll   be    asking   yourself  why   you 

ever  happened  to  take  a  course  in 

"zoo." 
Then   all   of   a   sudden  the   semester 

ends  and  all  the  grades  are  mailed; 
That's   why   I   say   if  you   have   any 
idea   at   all   of   being   passed. 
You'd    better    sharpen    your    pencil 

and  start  taking  down  notes  pretty 

damn  fast. 

■ — Mary  Evelyn  Cleary 


A  Math  Major 

Given:  I  love  you. 

To  prove:   That  you  love  me. 

Proof: 

1.  I  love  you. 

2.  Therefore,  I  am  a  lover. 

3.  All  the  world  loves  a  lover. 

4.  You  are  all  the  world  to  me. 

5.  Therefore,  you  love  me. 


Making  the  Grade 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 

A  "D"  as  lovely  as  a  "B" 

A   "B"  whose  rounded  form  is 

pressed 
Upon  the  records  of  the  blessed. 
A  "D"  comes  easily — and  yet, 
It  isn't  easy  to  forget: 
"D's"  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 
But  only  God  could  make  a  "B." 
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Bird's  Eye  View 

Parrot's  new  staff  car.  Pete  is  a 
little  sky-blue  roadster,  that  whips 
lustily  around  the  campus  and  its 
environs  on  two  cylinders,  to  the 
delight  of  all  and  the  apprehension 
of  the  Building  and  Grounds  men! 
Pete  is  pretty  irascible  for  one  so 
young  .  .  .  we  caught  him  coming 
home  from  the  game  the  other  day, 
playing  tag  with  traffic.  He  over- 
took a  whole  lane  of  cars,  which 
were  stopped  by  a  light,  by  squeez- 
ing in  between  the  curb  and  the 
larger  cars.  Just  as  he  reached  the 
front,  the  light  changed,  Pete 
thumbed  his  nose  at  the  waiting  lane 
and  took  the  lead.  We  suppose  he 
should  be  taught  better  manners — 
but  then  he  does  get  home  in  a 
hurry ! 

One  good  point  about  Pete  is  that 
he  always  keeps  his  drinking  down. 
•The  editors  can  drive  into  a  filling 
station  and  say,  with  a  clear  con- 
science, "Fill  'er  up!",  pay  for  both 
gallons  and  drive  off.  Pete's  sociable 
tendencies  landed  him  on  the  Phi 
Kap  front  porch  the  other  night — 
uninvited.  Anytime  now  we  can 
expect  to  see  him  at  open  houses  or 
exchange  dinners,  and  by  spring  he 
may  have  hung  his  carburetor  on 
one  of  the  Buick  convertibles  that 
lives  in  the  south  quads.  Pete  may 
be  small,  but  he  has  a  way  with  him. 

Dwight  Croessman  (of  Caviar  and 
you    know    what    fame),    we    hear, 
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achieved  supreme  recognition  for  his 
columnistic  efforts  on  the  Daily  by 
being  invited  out  to  dinner  by  those 
clever  lads,  the  Phi  Gamma  Deltas. 
The  food  looked  good  and  the  waiters 
served  each  of  the  boys  in  turn  but 
completely  ignored  the  guest  of  hon- 
or. Croessman  made  a  mental  note 
about  politeness,  etc.,  for  his  next 
week's  column  as  he  nudged  the  little 
lad  next  to  him  and  murmured  inno- 
cently, "I  think  they've  forgotten 
me."  This  was  the  wrong  thing  to 
say.  "Have  we  forgotten  Croessman, 
boys?  Good  old  Croessman!  Good  old 
Dwight!  Would  we  forget  him'!"  The 
waiter  was  quickly  summoned  and 
told  in  no  uncertain  terms  to  bring 
some  food  to  "good  old  Croessman." 
With  a  grandiloquent  flourish  they 
set  down  before  him  a  large  platter 
of  crumbs.  Sweets  to  the  sweet  .  .  . 


MENTAL  PICTURE:  Down  deep 
in  the  sub-basement  of  Lunt  a  hag- 
gard group  of  figures  frantically 
shuffles  through  white  scraps  of 
paper  and  mumbles  in  a  confused 
fashion.  Periodically  it  lifts  bottles 
of  red-brown  liquid  to  its  collective 
mouths,  or  takes  a  drag  from  a 
fuming  cigarette.  As  dawn  breaks 
the  morbid  little  group  folds  its 
crumpled  papers  and  staggers  home- 
ward. Its  work  is  finished.  The 
ballots  are  all  counted  and  we  have 
a  .  .  . 

TRANSITION  OF  MENTAL  PIC- 
TURE: Party!  Party!  Party!  this 
gay  crowd  of  revelers  is  our  same 
tired  little  group  of  picture  NO.  1 
shouting  and  beaming  with  Mardi- 
Gras  spirit.  As  the  winners  of  the 
Contest  are  announced  at  the  P.  P. 
Presentation  Ball  the  Drake  Hotel, 
New  Orleans,  and  general  good  will 
towards  men  prevail.   .   .   . 


Mary  had  a  little  lamb 
Some  salad  and  dessert; 
And   then   she   gave   the   wrong   ad- 
dress 
The  dirty  little  fiirt. 


Wayne  King  will  play  host  at  the 

Presentation  Ball  at  the  Drake 

on  November  17. 


A  watch  is  something  which  if  you 
look  at  long  enough  it  will  be  too  late 
to  do  what  you  were  going  to  do  be- 
fore you  looked  at  it.       — Kitty  Kat 


^"^'^  .  .  .  Mardi  Gras  in  New 

Orleans  —  America's  gayest  carnival  is 
typical  of  what  America's  most  interest- 
ing city  has  to  offer  you.  New  Orleans 
should  be  a  part  of  every  travel  itinerary. 

New  Orleans  and  '^e  Deep  ^o-J^        Look 

-^"^^"".IsfFoV'?-,^«v"?,-f„°*" 

you  and  nil  in  *'» 

yourtraveUgent.  Qrleans-Unique 

□f^:ts?"£-f?Cab.n"T-Sp^As° 
dTlSe  Mld-W.ntet  Vacation  l- 

(Fcb.  2-7l-  ^       Orleans. 

Q  p,ee  booker  on  New  ^^^ 

pn   Free  bookler  on  Avery     ^^ 
W    .'Students  go  Travelmg. 

,  New  Orleans: 
Cruises  via  i><=  South  American 

ggufSva°aJnd. 
.  ,;o  New  Orleans. 

D^^T    a  or  Honda  via  New  Orleans 
□   Cahfornia  or  V  ^^^^^^  ^^^,,    ,„ 

n    Spring  Hesta 

U    New    Orleans.  „,.  ,„duding 

Q    Natchez.  Miss,   filgrin- 


;  Jh'e'famous  old  pla 
homes  and  cereinomes-_^ 
Q    AH- Expense  Oa 


^J„^,,„  Tours  to  the 
1     1    /Ml- i-'^P^",^^  ,  nf  the  South.  . 

L  J    famous  gardens  °*'=^^^„i      -  Enjoy 

acres  hunii"e  i^ _„ — 

kysen^g'^r^'^fficjlanager 
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^Ln        BY   JEAN    BARTELME 

CLOTHES  LINE 


Well — the  time  has  come  to  do  the 
sailors  dance  again,  meaning  that 
it  won't  do  you  any  harm  to  sport 
the  personality  and  shine  up  the 
smile,  'cause  you  may  secure  a  pass- 
port to  the  Navy  Ball.  Sparkle  like 
mad,  and  you'll  get  there — maybe! 
There  are  really  lots  of  inexpensive 
new  short  cuts  to  glamour.  Snoods 
make  you  exotic  even  if — well,  you 
aren't.  They  are  great  meshy 
things,  and  they  Ao  have  a  tendency 
to  do  things  for  one,  especially  the 
gals  with  longish  hair. 

And  if  you've  gone  that  far,  you'll 
have  to  have  some  new  jewelry 
a  la  Carmen  Miranda.  When  your 
feet  get  danced  down  to  mere 
stumps,  at  least  your  top  will  keep 
up  the  gay  spirit. 

A  good  remedy  for  the  depleted 
wardrobe  and  purse  is  the  old  eve- 
ning skirt  plus  one  of  those  new 
evening  sweaters.  They  have  some 
luscious  ones  downtown  all  done  up 
in  seed  pearls,  sequins,  and  other 
glimmer-glammer — just  the  proper 
pick-up  when  your  wardrobe  has  all 
the  earmarks  of  a  damp  day.  Keep 
wearing  things  in  your  hair,  too — 
there  are  still  ostrich  feathers,  but- 
terflys  and  bows  made  out  of  se- 
quins, and  lace  mantillas.  Haunt 
the  ribbon  counter.  Remember, 
next  year  some  of  you  might  be 
teaching  little  tots  in  a  school  out  in 
Podunk.  They'll  be  wearing  the 
streamers  instead  of  you — so  keep 
your  youth  while  you  have   it. 

As  for  evening  wraps — they  aren't 
at  all  expensive  anymore.  Cast 
your  eyes  on  the  wrap  we've  photo- 
graphed in  this  issue.  It's  red — 
call  it  Arena  Red,  Stop  Red,  Hunt- 
ing Pink,  or  what  have  you — but  it's 
still  RED.  Wear  it  and  they'll  think 
that  the  "Red  Coats  are  coming, 
tra-la,  tra-la." 

Do  yourself  a  favor  by  wearing  a 
swish  and  swash  as  far  as  the  eve- 
ning gown  goes,  to  get  that  queen 
effect.  But  whatever  you  do,  make 
the  little  sailors  stand  up  and  salute. 
Maybe  they'll  put  their  swords  to 
work  and  have  duels  and  things.  If 
you  work  it  right,  he  certainly  won't 
be  having  a  sweetheart  in  every 
port.  You'll  have  him  clicking  his 
heels  and  answering  hep  hep! 


Each  Day 


She  told  him,  finally,  how  she  had 
spent  her  day. 

"Mrs.  Howells  was  in  today.  She's 
writing  another  article  for  that 
magazine  that  takes  her  work.  I 
guess  she's  really  pretty  good." 

"Did  you  have  to  look  up  much 
for  her?"  he  asked. 

She  nodded.  "Quite  scholarly  this 
time.  All  about  the  American  Revo- 
lution.   Kind  of  interesting,  though." 

"Did  you  eat  much  lunch  today?" 
he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head.  "Not  very 
hungry  this  noon."  It  was  nice  to 
be  able  to  talk  about  her  day  to 
someone.  She  felt  that  it  was  like  a 
confessional.  When  she  had  gotten  it 
off  her  mind,  she  could  forget  it,  and 
the  next  day  was  easier  to  bear  for 
the  last  one's  being  forgotten. 

Then  he  told  her  about  himself, 
whom  he  had  seen,  and  what  he  had 
done. 

The  conversation  lapsed  for  a 
time.  She  felt  that  he  was  thinking 
of  something  and  she  examined  his 
face  closely.  The  tiny  lines  were 
drawn  between  his  eyes.  She  saw 
how  his  black  hair  curled  around 
his  forehead  and  his  temples,  and 
how  his  grey  eyes  looked  deeper 
than  usual.    His  black  mustache  was 
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trimmed  neatly.  It  made  him  look 
older. 

"Such  a  monotonous  day,"  she 
said.  The  gardener  raked  leaves  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  bench,  uncon- 
scious of  his  feet.  The  sagging 
trousers  flapped  against  his  thin  legs 
and  his  eyes  were  expressionless; 
he  couldn't  hear  their  conversation. 

"The  days  won't  be  monotonous 
any  longer  now,  at  last,"  he  an- 
swered, when  the  gardener  moved 
away.  "We  can  leave  as  soon  as  I 
get   my  pay-check  next   Thursday." 

She  felt  as  though  she  floated  light- 
ly through  space,  and  she  forgot  the 
autumn,  the  chilly  night,  the  long- 
fingered  shadows  that  stretched 
toward  her  from  the  trees.  She 
imagined  the  blue  Mediterranean 
dancing  all  about  their  ship  in  which 
they  traveled  to  Rome,  to  Florence. 

"No  one  will  know." 

He  nodded  his  head.  "The  county 
clerk's  office  first,"  he  said.  They 
had  planned  it  all  so  many  times  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  and  he  had 
no  need  to  finish  even  the  first  sen- 
tence. 

A  leaf  fluttered  down  to  the  bench, 

and  she  picked  it  up  and  traced  the 

pattern  its  veins  made  on  the  ver- 

Continued  on  next  page 
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milion  surface.  Her  fingers  were 
blue  from  cold.  The  wind  whistled 
peculiarly,  making  shivers  run  up 
and  down  her  spine,  and  she  heard  a 
train  siren  far  away. 

"We'll  leave  in  half  an  hour  after 
that,"  she  said,  rising. 

A  passerby  stopped.  "What  did 
you  say?"  he  asked. 

"I  was  talking  to  him,"  she  said, 
turning  and  pointing  to  the  empty 
place  on  the  bench  which  the  gar- 
dener had  cleaned  off. 

The  passerby  glanced  at  her  sharp- 
ly. "There's  no  one  there,"  he  re- 
plied. 

Her  eyes  grew  dark.  "I  know,"  she 
said.  The  passerby  thought  he  had 
never  seen  a  lonelier  face  and  hur- 
ried away,  for  he  was  frightened. 

She  looked  at  her  watch.  Five- 
seventeen,  it  read. 

She  compressed  her  lips  as  though 
struggling  against  something,  then 
with  a  quick  gesture  and  weak  smile 
she  turned  to  the  bench.  He  said, 
''No  one  must  see  us  together  yet," 
just  as  they  had  planned,  and  she 
answered,  "No  one,"  then  left. 


/  An  old  man  paused  on  his  walk 
home  through  the  park.  He  wore  a 
dark  business  suit  and  over  it  a 
black  overcoat  with  a  velvet  collar. 
He  had  black  gloves  and  a  walking 
cane  with  a  mother-of-pearl  tip.  The 
gardener  was  just  touching  a  match 
to  a  pile  of  leaves. 

"Evening,  sir,"  said  the  gardener. 

"Evening,"  replied  the  old  man. 
He  nodded  toward  the  green  bench. 
"I  see  the  young  woman  is  there 
again  tonight." 

The  gardener  nodded.  "She  still 
comes  every  night,  sir,  from  the 
public  library  where  she  works." 

"She's  rather  nicely  dressed,"  said 
the  old  man. 

The  gardener  added,  "She  just 
comes  and  sits  by  herself  and  gets 
up  and  leaves.  Always  asks  me  to 
dust  off  a  place  for  two,  though,  when 
I'm  around." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  As 
he  drew  nearer  he  saw  her  lean  over 
as  though  speaking  to  someone,  and 
a  passerby  stopped  for  a  minute  or 
two.  Then  he  hastily  went  away, 
jf  She  stood  up,  and  he  saw  her  smile 
a  little. 

He  heard  her  say  aloud,  "No  one," 
and  she  walked  away. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 

CH^irrMA?  WOLIDAY 


M\  MEET 


Lere's  a  great  opportunity  for  student 
skiers  .  .  .  expert,  intermediate  or  novice  .  .  . 
to  enjoy  a  perfect  holiday  at  Sun  Valley  at 
remarkably  low  cost.  A  20-room  Skiers* 
Chalet  will  be  available  exclusively  for 
intercollegiate  competitors.  Additional  new 
Chalets  will  be  open  to  all  students,  whether 
competitors  or  not. 

For  only  $36.65  you  can  get  Chalet  accom- 
modations and  meals  for  a  one-week  period, 
including  tickets  good  on  four  ski  lifts  and  six 
days  of  racing  instruction  for  expert  skiers. 
For  intermediate  and  novice  skiers  the  rate 
is  only  $30.65,  not  including  instruction,  which 
will  be  available  at  $3.00  per  day,  or  $12.00 
per  week. 

Events  scheduled  for  the  week  of  December 
25th  to  January  1st  include  team  and  individ- 
ual slalom  racing  open  to  men  and  women 
.  .  .  also  individual  competition  in  cross- 
country racing  and  jumping.  Entries  close 
December  27th.  Full  information  and  entry 
blank  mailed  on  request.  As  competitor  or 
spectator,  take  advantage  of  this  low-cost 
holiday.  Write  W.  P.  Rogers,  General 
Manager,  Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 
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OF 
COURSE! 

GO! 

To  the 

VlllA 
DEMETRE 

1657  Sheridan  Road 
WILMETTE,  ILLINOIS 

The  Rendezvous  for 

Northwestern 

Men  and  Coeds 


Famous  for  delicious 
barbecued  chicken  and 
hamburgers.  Meet  your 
friends  at  the  beautiful 
Spanish  Villa  after 
school,  the  dance  or  the 
theatre. 


I'LL 

MEET  YOU 

AT 

DEMETRE'S 


PETER   PAl 


by    chuck   lineberger 

While  driving  down  a  cheerily 
lighted  Sheridan  Road  a  few  eve- 
nings ago  in  quest  of  material,  Peter 
Paul  and  I  became  aware  of  more 
than  the  constantly  changing  traffic 
lights  and  the  date  filled  cars,  the 
lumbering  buses  laden  with  pleas- 
ure-seekers, and  the  gaudily  neon- 
ated  fronts  denoting  a  little  bit  of 
everything  in  the  way  of  fun  for  the 
evening.  We  saw  more  because  we 
looked  for  the  unusual.  We  wanted 
to  find  real  talent  in  entertainment, 
excellent  cuisine,  good  food,  and, 
most  important  to  Peter  Paul's 
pocket-book  depleted  greatly  by  a 
very  successful  "Homecom- 
ing," reasonable  prices.  Our  survey 
brought  up  some  interesting  results. 

Smooth 

Peter  Paul  looked  very  elegant  in 
his  new  tails  as  he  was  ushered  to 


a  well  set  table  in  the  GOLD  COAST 
ROOM  of  the  Drake.  He  nodded  gra- 
ciously to  the  headwaiter  to  signify 
the  serving  of  his  accustomed  dish 
and  favorite  cocktail  and  relaxed  to 
the  lilting  strains  of  Wayne  King's 
orchestra.  In  the  beautiful  appoint- 
ments of  this  much  liked  room  he 
enjoyed  the  all-star  show  with  the 
rest  of  the  N.U.  clientele.  He  drop- 
ped in  at  the  CAPE  COD  bar  down- 
stairs to  carve  his 
initials  in  the  solid 
oak  of  the  service 
bar  and  to  chat 
briefly  with  the 
uniformed  attend- 
ants. 

In  the  EMPIRE  ROOM  of  the 
Palmer  House,  Tommy  Dorsey,  the 
old  swing  favorite,  introduced  Peter 
Paul  to  one  of  the  lovely  Abbott 
girls.  She  promised  to  come  back 
right    after    the    floor    show,    so    the 
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ART  FORD 

Master  of  Ceremonies 
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The  Three  Coconuts 
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two  could  whirl  around  the  highly 
polished  floor.  Peter  was  so  excited, 
he  almost  squawked  out  loud.  In  LE 
PETIT  CAFE,  also  in  the  Palmer 
House,  Peter  Paul  gasped  at  the 
changing  delicate  tones  of  lighted 
v/all-panels,  which  change  patrons' 
moods  apparently  at  will. 

The    DELSHORE,    on   West    Cam- 
pus, is  inaugurating  its   Friday  col- 
lege amateur  night. 
Be  on  hand  to  help  f^^— 

your  favorite  col- 
legiate entertainer 
win  a  cash  prize. 
Watch  the  mad-cap 
antics  of  Art  Ford, 
M.C.  Peter  Paul  likes  particularly 
"The  Three  Coconuts"  featured  with 
Jimmy  Loss  and  his  orchestra,  the 
DELSHORE'S  swingy  music  regime. 
Located  on  Dempster  Street  just  west 
of  McCormick,  it  is  readily  accessi- 


ble and  always  prepared  to  accom- 
modate you  and  your  party. 

Unusual 

Peter  Paul  enjoyed  the  tropical, 
tangy  SOUTH  SEAS,  Steve  Gannon's 
unique  place  at  Lincoln  and  Craw- 
ford, mainly  because  of  the  very 
authentic  south  sea  island  decor  of 
the  nite-spot.  Everything  from  the 
Fiji  surfboards  to  the  bushman 
spears  is  the  real  McCoy,  and  the 
glass-enclosed  south-sea  island  scene 
behind  the  main  bar  rains  for  N.U. 
daters  to  make  the  picture  complete. 
The  torrid  style  of  the  new  orches- 
tra, the  "Gondoliers,"  can't  be  beat. 
To  top  it  off,  Steve  is  always  at  the 
door  to  give  you  his  most  cordial 
greeting,   as  well  as  his  best  table! 

Unique  also  are  the  delicious  bar- 
becued chicken  sandwiches  and 
hamburgers  at  the  VILLA  DE- 
Continued  on  next  page 
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Chicken — Fish — Steak  Dinners 


to  the  scintillating  rhythm  of 
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ROMANCE 


in  the  tropical  atmosphere 
of  the  Bamboo  Room 
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METRE  in  Wilmette.  Peter  Paul 
hello-ed  many  of  his  friends  from 
school  there  and  topped  his  evening 
off  with  some  delectable  French- 
fries  (I  succumbed  to  a  steak  sand- 
wich  myself!). 

The  next  afternoon  (it  was  Sun- 
day, of  course!),  after  helping  him 
prepare  his  Polly  Sci.  course  for  the 
next  day,  we  went  bowling  at  Car- 
ter McDonald's  RED  CROWN  REC- 
REATION, where  we  noticed  after- 
noon dates  bowling  in  full  sway.  The 
glamorous  co-eds  we  had  seen  the 
night  before  were  now  busily  en- 
gaged in  mauling  the  wood — and 
they  weren't  bad  either! 

New 

The  GLASS  HOUSE,  a  brand  new 
place  just  recently  opened,  had  Peter 
Paul  going  in  circles.  The  unusual 
glass  bricks  and  lighting  produce  a 
"Thru-the-Looking  Glass"  effect.  The 
food  is  excellent,  Bill  Bennet's  mu- 
sic satisfying,  and  the  atmosphere 
very  lively.  According  to  Pete,  the 
GLASS  HOUSE  already  has  a  large 
student  trade  and  in  the  future 
should  develop  into  one  of  N.U.'s 
favorite  niteries.  Modern  in  every 
detail,  make  it  a  must  for  this 
month.  (Peter  Paul  squawks  his  def- 
inite agreement.) 

In  the  Spot-Light 

An  entirely  new  show  is  being 
presented  in  the  "WALNUT  ROOM  of 
the  Bismarck  Hotel  with  Maestro 
Art  Kassel  and  his  orchestra.  Peter 
Paul  enjoyed  the  revival  of  Kassel's 
popular  Steeplechase  and  recording 
sessions,  during  the  latter  of  which 
Pete  was  invited  to  make  a  record- 
ing to  take  home  as  a  souvenir.  (Gee 
— his  big  chance,  and  all  he  could 
do  was  squawk!) 

The  HI-HAT  CLUB  on  Rush  Steet 
presents,  from  left  to  right,  Gus  Van, 
"the  minstrel  man,"  Mary  Lane, 
v/ho  gives  out  in  the  featured  torea- 
dor dance,  and  the  "King  of 
Comics,"  Willie  Shore,  a  great  fav- 
orite around  Chicago  bright  spots. 
Peter  Paul  likes  the  vicinity  of  Rush 
Street  but  not  the  prices.  The  big 
exception  is  ISBELL'S,  one  on  Rush 
and  another  on  Diversey.  Jim  Saine, 
the   manager,   is   recognized   as  one 


of  the  nation's  leading  restaurateurs 
and  earns  this  big-league  title  by 
the  quality  of  his  luncheons,  dinners 
and  late  suppers,  not  to  mention 
two  well-stocked  cellars  and  beauti- 
ful service  bars.  The  atmosphere  of 
ISBELL'S  is  intimate  but  lively,  and 
both  spots  are  lighted  with  the  soft- 
est shades  and  most  delicate  tones 
of  diffused  lighting  that  Peter  Paul 
has  seen  anywhere.  Peter  recom- 
mends the  lobster  themodor,  or  the 
chicken  feast. 


Politicosis 


'''Bui,  roommate  .  .  .  what  a  deep 
voice  you  have!" 


On  West  Campus,  Peter  Paul  likes 
to  while  away  the  hours  at  the  3500 
CLUB,  the  permanent  fixture  in  the 
nite-life  of  so  many  N.U.  men  and 
women. 

Noticed  Grace  Moore  sipping  a 
too-hot  cup  of  coffee  in  the  PUMP 
ROOM  of  the  Ambassador  East.  .  .  . 
overheard  a  joke  she  was  telling  her 
interested  male  companion  .  .  .  like 
this.  .  . 

"Paul  Whiteman  was  talking  about 
the  two  drunks  motoring  down  to 
New  York  from  up-state.  .  .  .  'Hey 
slow  down,  slow  down',  cautioned 
one  stew,  'we're  approaching  a 
town ! ' 

"  'How  kin  ya  tell?'  hic-coughed 
the  otlier. 

"  'For  one  thing,'  was  the  answer, 
'we're  hitting  more  people!'  "... 
ho  hum. 


Continued  from   page  9 

mantle,  made  an  arrangement  which 
proved  quite  successful  in  defying  Hare 
proportional  system  probabilities.  Start- 
ing with  the  Pi  K.  A.'s,  he  got  their  sec- 
ond place  votes  for  himself  and  their 
firsts  for  Bob  Newmann,  his  fraternity 
brother,  counting  on  S.A.E.  firsts  plus  a 
few  others  for  which  he  arranged  to 
carry  him  through.  He  in  return  gave 
the  Pi  K.  A.'s  first  place  sophomore  sup- 
port, at  the  same  time  receiving  their 
SGB  support  in  return  for  some  help  on 
Homecoming  matters.  Sigma  Nu  help 
was  not  organized  but  was  given  partly 
for  "old  time's  sake"  (remember  the  Sig- 
Sig-Sig  coalition  of  last  year?)  and  partly 
through  personal  friendship  for  the  two 
SAE  candidates.  Bixby  and  Newman 
split  the  Senior  class  and  Storm  (until  he 
dropped  out)  and  Morris  took  what  they 
could  get  from  the  Juniors. 

MachiaveU'i  Stuff 

Here  follows  an  interesting  phase. 
Bixby  received  SGB  votes  from  the  Tri- 
Delts  while  Jack  Morris  got  first  place 
junior  votes  and  SGB  support  from  the 
same  source,  Les  Johnson,  SAE  sopho- 
more scraping  together  what  he  could  at 
the  same  fountain.  In  return,  Ruth  Urice 
I  AAA)  was  promised  future  support.  Now 
while  there  was  no  iron-clad  agreement 
between  Bixby  and  Urice,  there  was  a 
tacit  agreement  that  she  would  support 
him  for  the  senior  class  chairmanship. 
Ray  went  into  the  first  senior  commission  fl 
meeting  with  this  in  mind  and  discovered 
to  his  surprise  and  chagrin  that  Urice 
was  putting  on  a  bit  of  pressure  for  some 
"inexplicable"  reason.  It  suffices  to  say 
that  she  received  the  position  herself. 

The  Alpha  Phis  gave  their  firsts  and 
SGB  support  to  Jack  Morris  and  backed 
Bixby  for  SGB  in  addition  to  giving  him 
two  first  place  votes.  In  return  he  gave 
Ginger  Foster  thirds  which  were  of  little 
value  in  view  of  the  distribution  of  the 
rest  of  her  votes.  The  Phis  were  also 
promised  future  support.  Morris  and 
Johnson  both  failed,  however,  to  stay  in 
the  running.  In  summary,  Bixby,  after 
much  finagling,  managed  only  to  place 
two  SAE's,  himself  and  Bob  Newmann, 
on  the  senior  commission,  while  the 
house's  sophomore  and  junior  candidates 
failed  to  place  and  he  himself  was  nudged 
out  of  the  SGB  post  and  class  chairman- 
ship. 

Independents  Organize 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  independ- 
ent coalition  was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
a  coalition,  being  mainly  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  potential  voting  power 
of  the  houses  was  distributed  to  give  the 
most  possible  support  to  Ralph  Aye 
(Haven),  Bob  Nelson  (Goodrich),  Norma 
Amling-  (Hobart)  and  Bobbe  (Hinman). 
The  first  two  named  made  the  senior 
commission.  Aye  receiving  as  many  SGB 
votes  as  did  Fred  Mamer  ($K-4')  who  g 
was  given  the  post  because  he  was  " 
elected  first.  A  subsequent  run-off  elec- 
tion verified  Mamer's  position.  Mamer 
Continued  on  page  37 
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filASS  HOUSE 


At  the  Intersection  of 
LINCOLN  AND  TOUHY 
On  Route  41 


BREAKFAST 
from  25c 


LUNCHES 

from  50c 


DINNERS 
from  85c 


SUPPERS 
from  35c 


COCKTAILS 
from  25c 


A  smart,  new,  comfortable  place  to  dine  out  .  .  .  planned,  equipped  and  operated  in  keep- 
ing with  the  times!  A  brand  new  addition  in  Chicagoland  to  Interstate's  growing  number  of 
ultra-modern  highway  restaurants.  You  will  enjoy  stopping  here  for  delicious,  well-prepared 
food  .  .  .  served  in  an  Immaculate,  modern  environment  .  .  .  our  dining  room  facilities  are  at 
your  command  for  bridge  parties  or  afternoon  teas  from  2  P.M.  to  5  P.M. 


yypen  at  8  a.  m. 

{^loslnci  at  2  a.  m. 

AMPLE  PARKING  SPACE 
AT  ALL  TIMES 


BILL   BENNETT 

NationaWy  Known  Organisf 

ENTERTAINING  NIGHTLY 
from  6  p.m.  to  2  a.m. 
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THE   CROSLEY   CAR 

Made  to  order  for  Northwestern  students.  80c  will  fill  up  the  gas  tank  .  .  . 
Waukegan  and  back  for  50c. 

House  rules  will  not  permit  taking  it  to  your  room,  but  you  can  leave  it 
under  your  window. 

There's  nothing  to  freeze.  Air  cooled  motor  doesn't  mind  coldest  Lake 
Michigan  air. 

4  can  ride  as  comfortably  as  one  —  Waukegan  and  back  for  12 1^  cents  each. 

Dumbest  bunny  in  school  can  put  the  lop  up  in  a  minute. 

The  car  is  engineered  exactly  as  a  large  car  with  parts  scaled  down  to 
small  size,  with  margins  for  safety  and  overloads  greater  than  in  a  large  car. 

A  6  foot  3  guy  built  it  so  there's  plenty  of  room  for  long  legs. 

It  will  get  you  anywhere  fast  enough,  and  its  speed  up  to  50  miles  an  hour 
will  slow  down  the  speed  of  greying  hair  at  home. 

Parking  lot  owners  can  be  talked  into  half  price  for  parking  .  .  .  Add  a 
dime  to  the  Waukegan  trip. 

For  safety's  sake  some  parts  are  FULL  SIZE  .  .  .  the  bofly  is  standard  auto- 
mobile steel.  The  glass  is  Duplex  Safety  glass  .  .  .  the  brakes  are  powerful 
enough  to  stop  a  car  4  times  its  weight  .  .  .  tires  are  same  ply  as  standard 
size  cars. 

2  quarts  of  oil  fill  crank  case.  On  a  basis  of  change  every  2,000  miles  oil 
for  the  Waukegan  trip  figures  31-4  cents. 

Total  round  trijj  to  Waukegan  631.4  cents  not  including  the  hamburgers. 

The  Purple  Parrot  will  give  you  a  smooth  demonstration  —  or  else!  If  you 
can't  locate  the  Parrot  visit  the  Co-op.    Just  call  GRE.  2600. 

And  all  you  must  scrape  together  is  only  $375,  $125  down,  §17.62  when 
the  finance  company  catches  up  with  you. 


Crosley  dealers  everywhere  sell 
Crosier  radios,  Shelvador  refriger- 
ators, gas  and  electric  stores,  wash- 
ers, iroiters  and  this  tieiv  idea  in 
economical  transportation  —  the 
CROSLEY    Car. 


THE    CROSLEY    CORPORATION 


Evanstoii  Dealer 
Paul  Cummins 


STUDENT 


NORTHWESTERN 

CO-OP 


ASS'N 


1726  Orrington  Avenue 
Greenleaf  2600 
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was  later  elected  to  the  chairmanship  of 
the  SGB,  due  to  the  two  votes  cast  in 
his  favor  by  the  two  faculty  members  of 
the  Board,  Raymond  Carey  and  Dr. 
Oliver  Justin  Lee,  while  the  rest  of  the 
Board  was  split  6-6  between  Mamer  and 
Knox. 

There  were  other  coalitions,  yes.  but 
these  were  the  largest  and  most  effective 
ones.  With  few  exceptions,  the  rest  of 
the  successful  candidates  got  into  office 
purely  by  effective  campaigning  and  not 
by  supporting  coalitions.  Of  the  Daily 
threesome  of  Buchanan,  Frankel,  and 
Trenbeth  discussed  in  last  month's  Politi- 
cosis, Buchanan  did  not  run  for  senior 
commission,  while  Frankel  and  Tren- 
beth provided  upsets  because  their  houses 
were  not  politically  conscious  enough,  at 
least  in  the  senior  class,  to  provide  them 
with  enough  firsts  to  l^eep  them  running 
until  transfers  which  were  voluminous 
could  have  carried  them  in. 

Election  Petitions  Justified? 

Another  "upset"  which  shows  up  a 
glaring  defect  in  the  campus'  electoral 
system  is  the  discarding  of  the  petitions 
of  two  of  last  year's  freshman  commis- 
sioners, Portia  McClain  (AAA),  and 
Harold  Pfister  (2N)  on  technicalities. 
Using  these  names  only  as  examples,  no 
one  can  deny  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  an  arrangement  which  per- 
mits potential  candidates  of  such  calibre 
to  be  dropped  from  consideration  on  a 
mere  point  of  form.  The  procedure  of 
allowing  anyone  to  run  who  can  present 
a  petition  bearing  twenty  signatures  is 
responsible  for  the  situation,  and,  al- 
though theoretically,  is  not  practically 
any  indication  of  the  person's  ability  to 
fulfill  his  or  her  post.  In  most  instances 
half  of  the  signers  do  not  know  the  can- 
didate anyhow,  and  competition  for  signa- 
tures is  so  keen  due  to  the  number  of 
glory-hunters  with  nothing  to  lose  and 
all  to  gain  who  are  running  for  the 
chance  of  a  little  publicity  and  another 
of  Northwestern' s  numerous  keys  to  hang 
on  a  chain  that  even  the  favored  candi- 
dates must  generally  have  fraternity 
brothers  and  sorority  sisters  helping  to 
circulate  the  petitions. 

Cut  Throat  Competition 

Competition  for  signatures,  in  the  sen- 
ior class,  for  instance,  was  so  keen  that 
even  acknowledged  campus  leaders  such 
as  Frankel  and  Trenbeth  had  trouble 
getting  the  required  number,  for  few 
houses  have  twenty  men  in  the  same 
class,  and  with  each  house  supporting 
one  candidate,  only  a  cutthroat  scrap 
can  result. 

If  the  stipulation  requiring  twenty  dif- 
ferent signatures  were  dropped,  deserv- 
ing candidates  would  have  a  chance  to 
run  and  the  undeserving  ones  would  lose 
in  the  final  election  anyhow.  So  why 
have  the  stipulation  at  all?  Politicosis 
strongly  urges  the  Student  Governing 
Board  to  consider  this  point. 

As  to  the  coalition  menace,  past  ex- 
periences  seems   to   show  that  the  men 


who  have  the  initiative  and  ability  to  or- 
ganize support  for  themselves  are  the 
leaders  anyhow  and  have  capably  filled 
their  positions  despite  the  cries  of  those 
disturbed  by  sour  grapes  or  altruistic 
consciences.  This  statement  should  not 
be  construed  as  anti-independent  in 
tenor;  this  group  has  an  equal  chance 
as  just  evidenced. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be 
drawn : 

1.  From  now  on,  the  open  house  group, 
with  precedent  firmly  established,  will 
continue  to  be  a  coherent  factor  in  cam- 
pus politics. 

2.  "Honest  AI"  Boulton,  Jim  Mclntyre, 
"Boss"  Setterdahl,  and  the  ever-capable 
Thad  Snell  will  probably  dominate  cam- 
pus politics  until  they  graduate.  They 
are  close  friends,  trust  each  other,  have 
seen  the  advantages  of  being  together, 
and  have  played  fair  with  everybody 
with  whom  they  have  dealt.  It  would 
definitely  be  more  profitable  to  play  with 
them  than  against  them.  Although  Ray 
Bixby  did  a  good  job  with  what  material 
he  had,  the  balance  of  power  lies  with 
Sigma  Chi  whose  sympathies  in  the 
junior  (and  future  senior)  class  are  in- 
terwoven with  those  of  the  Big  Four. 

3.  The  commuting  population  is  still 
not  a  predictable  or  coherent  political 
factor. 


4.  It  is  possible,  although  not  probable, 
that  the  small  houses  may  get  together 
and  toss  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  ma- 
chinery. 

5.  A  minor  reform  is  needed  in  election 
procedure. 

6.  Coalitions  are  here  to  stay. 


The  Organizer 

He  worke(i; 
He  formed  a  coalition. 
It  meant  a  lot  to  him — 
That  class  commission. 

His  friends 

Showed  faith  in  him  by  voting 
Not  just  for  him  but  for  those 
He  was  promoting. 

He  won. 

What  gave  him  his  position? 
Hard  work  and  leadership, 
Through  a  coalition. 

—Peggy 


The  road  to  hell  has  some  wonder- 
ful parking  places. 


'We  take  you  now  to  Berlin  . 
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We'll  Give  You 
the  Kind  of 

HAIRCUT 

You  Want 

MANICURE 

CLASSIC 

Barber  Shop 

Opposite  Vamity  Theatre 


Keep  Your  Fingers  Crossed 


Continued  jrom  page  13 


KAP'S 
PRINT  SHOP 

808  Post  Office  Place 

(Rear  1620  Sherman  Ave.) 

Tel.  UNI.  0733 
E.  L.  Kappelman,  Printer 


DEVELOPING  . . . 
PRINTING  . . . 
ENLARGING . . . 
COPYING  . . . 

Evanston  Photographic  Service 

1854  Sherman  Ave. 
Evans+on,  III. 

Phone  Greenleaf  887! 


short  pass  to  Jim  Smith  who,  you  can 
bet  your  last  nickel,  is  wearing  a 
purple  jersey.  "Maybe  you  wouldn't 
call  it  a  superstition,"  the  star 
end  explains,  "but  I  always  wear  a 
purple  jersey  when  I'm  on  the  foot- 
ball field,  whether  it's  a  game  or  just 
practice  .  .  .  always."  DeCorrevont 
also  pays  homage  to  the  "Fates." 
When  the  flashy  halfback  enters  a 
building  it  is  a  certainty  that  he  will 
leave  from  a  different  door.  We 
didn't  ask  what  Bill  would  do  if 
there  were  only  one  door! 

If  you  are  in  the  mood  for  a  wild- 
western,  just  visit  the  Purple  dress- 
ing-room before  game-time.  You  will 
see  Ace  Horton,  substitute  end, 
striding  across  the  room  in  cowboy 
boots — western  style!  Ace  is  from 
Texas  where  men  are  men,  etc.,  and 
he  does  this  professedly  to  drive 
away  the  pangs  of  homesickness.  Or 
so  he  says  .  .  .  however,  we  are  in- 
clined to  suspect  that  superstition 
has  a  hand  in  it. 

Ends,  it  seems,  are  the  most  super- 
stitious of  the  lot.  Here's  George 
Herrmann,  another  pass-catcher 
who  treats  Lady  Luck,  the  night  be- 
fore the  game,  to  a  dish  of  straw- 
berry ice  cream.  Yes,  Herrmann 
believes  that  Saturday's  game  will 
be  a  complete  flop  unless  he  has  his 
strawberry  ice  cream  the  night  be- 
fore. Chuck  Feingarten,  sophomore 
tackle,  avers  to  a  different  school  of 
superstition  than  Herrmann.  He 
makes  it  a  rule  never  to  go  out  the 
Friday  night  before  a  game.  Stay- 
ing home  nights  preceding  games  is 
not  a  conditioning  measure  with 
Chuck  .  .  .  it's  just  a  superstition  he 
developed  while  playing  high  school 
football.  His  high  school  eleven,  the 
Austin  wonder  boys  of  1937,  was  un- 
defeated. 

You  might  think  the  mere  putting 
on  of  shoes  before  a  game  means 
nothing  to  its  success,  but  Fran  Pur- 
tell  laughingly  admits  that  he  always 
puts  his  right  shoe  on  first,  never 
the  left.  Habit?  No.  "Lady  Luck" 
shakes  her  head — she  knows  better. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  football 
players  who  don't  care  if  the  13th 
falls  on  a  Friday  or  not.  Dick  Rich- 
ards, for  one,  doesn't  bother  with 
superstitions.  "But,"  Dick  recalls, 
"I  remember  when  I  used  to  sub  for 
Fred  Vanzo  in  '36  .  .  .  one  thing  he'd 
never  do  was  to  wear  socks  during 
a  game  .  .  ." 


There  are  others  who  shun  super- 
stition and  manage  to  escape  un- 
scathed. These  skeptics  include 
Hahnenstein,  Don  Soper,  Sonny 
Method,  Don  Guritz,  Nick  Conteas, 
Don  Clawson,  Sonny  Skor,  and  Jim 
Furlong. 

But  these  tempters  of  fate  are  in 
the  minority.  For,  generally  speak- 
ing, most  athletes,  with  their  idio- 
syncracies  and  credulous  beliefs, 
carry  the  torch  of  superstition  for 
that  extremely  elusive  creature  — 
luck. 


''So  you  want  your  pin  back!" 


Then  there  was  the  absent-minded 
professor  who  forgot  to  write  a  $3.50 
book  to  sell  to  his  classes. 


American  Foods 

Try  the  New  Taste  Thrill 
Shish  Kebab 

ARMAN'S 

CANARY  BARBECUE 

Music   by 

Rigo's  Hungarian  Gypsies 
4824  Dempster  Niles  Center 
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The  Sugar  Bowl  Classic  Tour  on  which  the  winners  of  the  Parrot's  contest 
will  spend  an  exciting  nine  days. 


oth  Day — December  30th 

Breakfast  at   Roosevelt  Hotel 

Attend  Tennis  Matches  —  New   Orleans  Country   Club 

Lodging  at   Roosevelt   Hotel 

6th  Day — December  31st 

Breakfast  at  Roosevelt  Hotel 

Attend   Track  Meet  —  Municipal    Stadium  —  3:00   p.m. 

Lodging  —  Roosevelt  Hotel 

7th  Day — January  1st 

Breakfast  at  Roosevelt  Hotel 

Football  —  The   Sugar  Bowl   Game  —  Tulane   Stadium 

Lodging  —  Roosevelt  Hotel 

8th  Day — January  2nd 

Breakfast  at  Roosevelt  Hotel 

Transfer   to   Station 

Lv.  New  Orleans 1 :00  p.m. 

Lunch  on  Train  —  Illinois   Central  Panama  Limited 
Dinner  on  Train 

9th  Day — January  3rd 

Breakfast  on  Train 

Ar.    Chicago 9:00   a.m. 

Illinois  Central  Panama  Limited 


1st  Day — December  26th 

Illinois  Central  Panama  Limited 

Lv.   Chicago 1 :00   p.m. 

Dinner  on  Train 

2nd  Day — December  27th 

Breakfast  on  Train,  Illinois  Central  Panama  Limited 

Ar.  New  Orleans 9:00  a.m. 

Transfer   to   Hotel   Roosevelt 
Lunch  at  Hotel  Roosevelt 

Sightseeing  Tour  of  Old   and   Modern  New  Orleans 
Dinner  at  Roosevelt  Hotel  or  choice  of  restaurants 
Reserved    Seat    at    Basketball    Game   —   Municipal    Audi- 
torium —  7:45  p.m. 
Lodging  at  Roosevelt  Hotel 

3rd  Day — December  28th 

Breakfast  at  Roosevelt  Hotel 

Attend  Tennis  Matches  —  New   Orleans   Country   Club 

Dinner  at  Roosevelt  Hotel 

Lodging  at  Roosevelt  Hotel 

4th  Day — December  29th 

Breakfast  at  Roosevelt  Hotel 

Attend  Tennis  Matches  —  New  Orleans   Country   Club 
Attend    Boxing    Show  —  Municipal    Auditorium 
Lodging   at   Roosevelt  Hotel 


But  that's  just  a  bare  outline.  A  month  could  scarcely  do  justice  to  all  the  things  to  be  seen  and 
done  in  New  Orleans.  Over  two  hundred  years  old,  it  boasts  a  history  rich  in  tradition  approached 
by  few  other  cities  anywhere.  There  are  old  streets  to  be  explored,  quaint  restaurants  at  which  to 
enjoy  meals  in  the  true  French  fashion,  majestic  old  colonial  homes,  the  Vieux  Carre,  or  Old 
French  Quarter,  the  slave  block,  the  thriving  port  of  today.  And  through  it  all  the  intriguing  in- 
definable spirit  of  the  old  South  mingles  with  the  refreshing  good  will  of  Christmas  time. 

Anyone  else  wishing  to  make  this  Sugar  Bowl  classic  tour  may  secure  full 
information  as  to  route,  accommodations,  activities,  and  costs  by  inquiring 
at  the  Purple  Parrot  office  or  addressing  Mr.  A.  TJ.  Sawbridge,  District 
Passenger  Agent,  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  Roosevelt  Rd.  and  Michigan  Blvd. 
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Round-a-Bout 

Science  is  resourceful;  it  couldn't 
pry  open  Pullman  windows,  so  it  air- 
conditioned  the  train. 


She:  "You  say  you  are  going  to 
marry  a  woman  with  a  $10,000-a- 
year  income  and  you  try  to  convince 
me  that  it's  a  love  match?" 

Phi  Gam:    "It  is.   I  love   money." 


Cop — "Didn't  you  hear  me  yell  for 
you  to  stop?" 

Lady    Driver — "No,    sir." 

Cop — "Didn't  you  hear  me 
whistle?" 

Lady  Driver — "No,  sir." 

Cop — "Didn't  you  see  me  signal?" 

L.D. — "No,    sir." 

Cop — "Well,  I  guess  I'd  better  go 
home.  I  don't  seem  to  be  doing  much 
good    around   here." 


I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  girl  refuse  a  meal  that's  free; 
A  girl  with  hungry  eyes  not  fixed 
Upon  the  drink  that's  being  mixed; 
A  girl  who  doesn't  like  to  wear 
A   lot    of   junk   to    match   her   hair; 
Girls  are  loved  by  guys  like  me 
For  who  in  hell  will  kiss  a  tree? 

— Epitome 


Cop:  "How  did  you  get  that  pot  of 
honey?" 

Tramp:  "Well  I  admit  that  I  don't 
keep  bees,  but  what's  to  prevent  a 
chap  from  squeezing  it  out  of  flow- 
ers himself?" 


Rodney:  "I  thought  I  saw  some 
soup  on  the  bill  of  fare." 

Waiter:  "There  was  some,  but  I 
wiped  it  off." 


"Call  the  manager,"  I  said,  "I 
never  seen  anything  as  tough  as  this 
steak!" 

"You  will,  sir.  if  I  call  the  man- 
ager!" 


Phi  Psi:  "Where  did  you  get  that 
swell  date  for  the  Navy  ball?" 

Beta:  "Made  the  word  'Ford' 
sound  like  'Cord'  over  the  phone." 


"What's  all  the  hurry?" 

"I  just  bought  a  text-book  and  I'm 
trying  to  get  to  class  before  the  next 
edition  comes  out." 

— Yale  Record 
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"Were    any    of   your    former     boy 
friends  as  cave  mannish  as  I  am?" 
"No;  not  one  bit." 


With  a  wild  yell  he  sprang  behind 
a  chair,  threw  it  madly  to  one  side 
and  then  flung  himself  under  a  ta- 
ble. For  several  minutes  he  lay 
there,  wiggling  and  squirming.  Then 
ho  dragged  himself  out,  hitting  his 
head  on  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and, 
cursing  furiously,  dashed  across  the 
room  and  dived  over  a  divan.  After  a 
niinute  he  crawled  from  behind  it 
and  stood  up.  "These  damned  ping 
pong  balls  sure  are  hell  to  catch," 
he  muttered. 

— Quip 


Tough  Soph — "Rat,  you  are  about 
the  greenest  thing  I  have  ever  seen. 
Why  look  at  the  hayseeds  on  your 
coat." 

Meek  Frosh  —  "Them  ain't  hay- 
seeds, guy,  them's  wild  oats." 

— Aggrievator 


Keep  Trying 

"Well,"  said  the  waiter  to  the  stu- 
dent who  had  just  had  his  seventh 
cup  of  coffee,  "you  must  be  very 
fond  of  coffee." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  answered  the  stu- 
dent, "or  I  wouldn't  be  drinking  so 
much  water  to  get  a  little." 


Goodnight  kisses  are  few  and  fire 
between. 


Phi  Bete 

"Your  husband  looks  like  a  bril- 
liant man.  I  suppose  he  knows  ev- 
erything." 

"Don't  fool  yourself.  He  doesn't 
even  suspect  anything." 


^Dammit!  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  colloquially  speaking." 

PURPLE     PARROT 


Look  Ahead  to  the  Navy  Ball  and  the  Holidays  With  — 


Double  Breasted  Tuxedo  and  Tailcoat  with  one  pair  of  Trousers,  $67.50. 
Formal  Raglan  Ulster,  $40.  Wing  Collar,  35c.  Turn  Down  Collar,  25c. 
Jewelry,  $2.50  to  $5.  Shoes,  $7.75.  Silk  Top  Hat,  $15.  Opera  Hat,  $10 
to  $15.  Black  Felt  Hat,  $5,  $7.50,  $10.  White  Silk  Muffler,  $1.95  to  $10. 
Dress  Gloves,  $3.50  to  $  10. 

The   Men'i   Store,   First   and   Second   Floors 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 

Gordon  Bruce  SJiop,  Second  Floor,  Adjoining  the  Regular  Clothing  Section 


Famous  l&chtsman  calls  Camels  JlThe 
best  cisfarette  buy''''THF.Y  burn  longer,  cooler, 

O  J        AND  THATS  IMPORTANT" 


SAYS    JOHN   S.   DK'KFBSON',  JR. 


NATURALLY,  a  cigarette  noted 
for  its  generous  content  of  bet- 
ter tobacco  gives  you  better  ciga- 
rette value,  doesn't  it?  Especially 
when  that  same  brand  smokes  longer, 
slower  —  gives  more  smoking  — than 
the  average  of  all  the  other  15  brands 
compared  in  laboratory  tests!  Yes, 
there  is  such  a  cigarette.  Its  name  is 
Camel.  Full  details  are  told  at  right 
—  the  results  of  recent  searching 
tests  by  impartial  scientists.  These 
tests  confirm  what  many  smokers 
have  long  observed  for  themselves. 


Camels 


For  instance.  "Jack"  Dickerson 
(afcoue, /e/t). prominent  in  yachting 
circles  of  the  Eastern  seaboard,  says : 
"Yacht  racing  is  one  hobby  of  mine 
and  you  might  call  Camel  cigarettes 
another.  I  turned  to  Camels  because 
they  burn  longer,  smoke  milder. 
They  go  farther— give  extra  smoking 
and  always  have  a  fresh,  appealing 
flavor."  Camels  are  mellow,  fragrant 
with  the  aroma  of  choice  tobaccos  in 
a  matchless  blend.  Turn  to  Camels, 
the  cigarette  of  costlier  tobaccos, 
for  more  pleasure,  more  smoking. 


Cigarettes  were  compared  recently  siv 
teen  of  the  larges.-selling  bra„ds...under 
the  searching  tests  of  impartial  labora- 
tory  scenfsts.  Findings  were  announced 
a» loUows : 

2  Camels  were  found  to  contain  more 
the  15  other  of  the  largest-selling  brands. 
2  Camels  burned  slouer  than  any  other 
^  brand  tested-25%  slower  than  the 
average  t.me  of  the  15  other  of  the  largest, 
selhng  brands!  By  burning  25%  slower 
on  the  average,  Can.els  give  smokers  the 
equivalent  of  5  e.»ra  smokes  per  pack! 
Q    In  the  same  tests.  Camels  held  iheir 

for^^^iTi^:^;;,:-— "- 

MORE  PLEASURE  PER  PUFF... 
MORE  PUFFS  PER  PACK!     ' 
PENNY  FOR  PENNY  YOUR 
BEST  CIGARETTE  BUY 
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